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AMONG OTHER THINGS 


AGAIN--BOOK THEFTS AND MUTILATIONS 


The article published elsewhere in this issue on book thefts and book muti- 
lations is intended not only to inform the faculty on the over-all problem but 
also to bring into focus its specific elements for a clearer understanding of 
the impulsion behind the library users acts of depredation. As readers of these 
columns already know, book thefts and mutilations in this library have been on 
the increase the past three years. We correctly anticipated that in the new 
building, an open stack library, book losses would obviously increase, but we 
did not expect such a precipitous rise in so short a time. 


Last fall, in October, tue worsening situation persuaded us to take a par- 
tial inventory of the collection, It was intended to confirm our suspicions or 
to prove them ill-founded, The inventory lasted four months and was made possi- 
ble through the financial generosity of the Administration, Only those classes 
of books which presumably might be most likely needed or desired were checked. 
The inventory was finally terminated after one third of the book collection had 
been covered, Our suspicions were unfortunately confirmed. 


By way of a brief recapitulation, a total of 1,457 general books, reference 
books and bound periodicals had disappeared from the Library's shelves, At an 
average replacement cost of $7 per title, which is conservative in relation to 
the kind of books found missing, our monetary loss comes to $10,200, more or 
less, Rut this is not all, If service costs such as reordering missing titles, 
cataloging and preparation are added, and they rightly should be, the total 
costs of replacing these books might run as high as $13,000. And if the entire 
book collection had been inventoried, it could be reasonably assumed that as 


many as 3,000 books might have been found missing which, if true, would cost the 
Library approximately $27,000 to replace. 


This brief resume of the situation points up the gravity of the problem 
which is and should be the joint concern of faculty, students and the Library. 
The Library has been mindful of our growing book losses for a long time and has 
been making continuous efforts to control and minimize such losses, But working 
by itself, it is unlikely that the library personnel will make significant pro- 
gress, What is urgently needed, as pointed out before in these columns, is a 
joint approach and attack on the problem by faculty, students, and the Library. 


Last college year an initial start in that direction was made but the re- 
sults of this collective effort are as yet undetermined, A committee of the 
faculty was appointed by the Administration to study and identify the problem and 
to consider various expedients that might improve the situation. Under its di- 
rection, and with the cooperation of the Art Department, a poster project was 
sponsored, Posters designed by art students discrediting book thefts and muti- 
lations were exhibited in the Library for three weeks and were seen by hundreds 
of students. Whether effective as a deterrent or not remains to be seen, 


The Executive Roard of the ASUI in its way also proved helpful, It gave 


book thefts and mutilations good coverage in the Argonaut and published news ar- 
ticles and editorials that explored the situation and censured student male- 


factors for mutilating books or improperly taking them from the Library. It 

also recommended to the Administration that anyone caught defacing or pilfering 
Library books be fined $125 and/or expelled from the University. These construc~ 
tive efforts towards cooperation are a manifestation of student interest and 


testify to a willingness by undergraduates in official capacity to do something 
about the matter. 


The faculty, too in its way, can contribute heavily in the collective in- 
terest. In The Bookmark for September, 1959, we invited faculty cooperation 
and suggested some ways by which this could be achieved. At the risk of being 
repetitive, it might be well to restate them at this time for the information of 
new faculty personnel and by way of reminding others on the faculty of the im- 
perative need for support and understanding. 


"It is of transcendent importance that the faculty members place books or 
related material on reserve before making class assignments, The Library should 
be given reserved book lists at least 48 hours, preferably a week, in advance. 
The books will be taken immediately from the open collection and placed on the 
reserved book shelves. If advance notice is not given, all books or periodicals 


in which assignments are made will very quickly disappear from the Library to 
the hurt of all concerned, 


"Frequently books and articles are casually mentioned in connection with 
classroom lectures, Subsequently, they often disappear from the Library. Ad- 
mittedly, not all books and journals cited in lectures should be placed on re- 
serve shelves, nor should class lectures be circumscribed by fear of book theft; 
nevertheless, faculty members should be mindful that thefts do occur through 
innocent reference to printed matter, especially if students are urged to read 
specific works. If urged, it is more likely that some students will follow up. 
Therefore, it is essential that the material be placed on reserve and the divi- 
sional librarian notified before making an assignment to a large class, 


"The growing practice of mutilation of library materials in relation to 
class assignments persuades us to urge faculty members not to accept term 
papers containing pictures, maps, graphs, documents or illustrations which have 
been clipped from periodicals, newspapers, or books, 


"The loss and mutilation of library books is everyone's business. We have 
a limited book income and, as every faculty member knows, it falls short of 
actual needs, Every time a book disappears, and that book is needed, it must be 
replaced, Money available for purchase of new books must be diverted to the 
replacement of missing books. This necessarily weakens the collection and limits 
its normal expansion, With the understanding and cooperation of faculty and 


students, the Library can more effectively control, or at least minimize, the 
problem." 


HUMANITIES HOLDINGS SUPPLEMENT 


This number of The Bookmark (Volume 13, Number 1) is published in two sepa- 
rate parts. The second part is issued as a supplement under the title, 


Evaluation of the Holdings in the Humanities in the University of Idaho Library 
and was prepared by George Kellogg, Humanities Librarian, It is the second 


library supplement to appear in connection with a survey of the subject holdings 
in the University of Idaho Library, The first by Richard J. Beck appeared as a 
supplement to Volume 11, Number 4 of The Bookmark and covered the University's 
holdings in Science and Technology. A third, covering the library's holdings in 
the Social Sciences is currently being prepared by Charles Webbert and will be 
issued in the near future, 


In view of the fact that the number of copies published is limited, and 
because it is a highly specialized guide of interest primarily to those in the 
humanities disciplines, distribution has been restricted primarily to those on 
the Humanities faculties. However, members of other disciplines may obtain a 
copy on request to the editor. Copies will also be sent upon request to out-of- 
state university librarians on our Bookmark mailing list. 


A MATTER OF CAPACITY* 


The control and organization of the onrushing stream of words, facts, and 
ideas which are welling up from the peoples and the presses of the world are, 
and must be the abiding concern, not only of the librarians, but of all who -., 
labor in the intellectual vineyard. Efforts at achieving manageability are 
manifested in numerous institutes and conferences, in new journals devoted to 
this problem, and this alone, in new terminology. Foundation grants to help pay 
for it all are also appearing on the scene with increasing frequency. It is 
significant that ail this effort, once the concern only of the librarians and 
bibliographers, is drawing in more and more people, from more and more fields of 
endeavor. In the conclaves of people now coming together here and there about 
the world in the joint struggle to provide map, chart and compass for successful 
navigation in the sea of words and ideas, of concepts and facts, the librarians 
now rub shoulders with the doctors of medicine and of physics, with the elec- 
tronic engineers and with the technicians of machine processes. This all bears 
out an early prophecy of mine, or if you will merely an assertion, that the more 
voluminous our literature becomes the more people, proportionately, will have to 
be concerned with its production and care. Conceivably, as I have sometimes 
facetiously said, this could go on and on until everyone is busy writing, pub- 
lishing, and organizing the literature and no one has time to read it. More 
than one straw in the wind indicates that this evolutionary phase is, to some 
degree, already in process. 


The statistics of the increase grow more and more impressive. Seven hun- 
dred and fifty thousand articles appearing in the technical literature in 1947. 
Thirty thousand technical and scientific journals being published in 1952, By 
1955, 60,000,000 pages of technical literature annually, equivalent to 100,000 
books of 600 pages requiring two miles of shelving. For Chemical Abstracts, an 
increase of 275% during the 1945-55 decade in articles abstracted. By 1958, 
100,000 articles being abstracted annually by this journal. Nor do the sciences 
and technology stand alone in this wordy profusion. All is relative and in 


*From Booklist No. 8, August 1959, 
mission of the writer, 


Reprinted here as a guest editorial with per- 


every field where men work and think, words and more words go down on paper or 
other media, for present use and for posterity. To record it all, more than 
7,000 new periodicals are being born each year. The problems of control are 
difficult and stubborn, Men of good will and high ability are working hard at 
them and have achieved some promise of progress beyond the traditional cataloging, 
bibliographical and abstracting processes, Sc far, however, the machines and 
methods conceived and planned have been applicable only toselect and smaller 
bodies of literature, Machine control of the literature in mass, eludes, and in 
my opinion will continue to elude those who, confident that the machine can be 
and do all things, look to it for answers both practical and economical, In the 
struggle for controls, the tacit assumption has been, or at least so it seems to 
me, that if we can but devise ways of storing material and finding it easily and 
quickly, all of it, as needed, all will be well. 


The problem is much more difficult and much more serious than this. The 
facts are that the traditional methods now in use can, in most subject areas, de- 
liver to the research worker rather quickly, at no prohibitive expense in rela- 
tion to other costs, far more material right now than he can assimilate and use. 
In the field of medicine, where literature increase has been particularly dra- 
matic, clinicians are now frequently heard to say, we read, that they are so 
overwhelmed by the volume of literature that they need to read to keep abreast 

of developments that they “just give up". For them and for most scholars and 
researchers the problem is not one of availability or of knowing what there is 
that should be read, but rather of the capacity to absorb it. To help promote 
absorption there was created in 1958 in the field of medicine, still another 
organization, the Institute for the Advancement of Medical Communication, This 
Institute which incidentally draws off still more professional men to labor with 
the problem of literature usability, hopes to cut across many of the present 
editorial, publishing, and abstracting lines to make the findings of researchers 
and practioneers immediately and quickly available, with an economy of words, 

This will not be done by publishing findings in costly journals 18 months after 
the research, as is now the general practice, and then treating these writings 

as precious historical documents. Research results will, rather, be available 
immediately in expendable form. Even if this noble objective is achieved, there 
will be no surcease for the medical researcher, No machine and no plan has yet 
or ever will increase the number of hours in the days or years of physicians, or 
professors or librarians, Their capacity to absorb may be improved by training. 
The things they ought to read and need to read may be made available more quickly, 
with less verbiage, but even as of now there is simply too much and the tide 
rises, surely and inexorably. -- William H. Carlson 

Director of Libraries, Oregon State College 


* 


THE ‘NEW LOOK 


Following the publication of Volume 12, Number 4 of The Bookmark, it was de- 
cided to lift its face and to create a new cover having more aesthetic appeal, 
The new design that appears on the cover of this, the first number of the new 
volume, was prepared by Ronald Goodwin under the guidance of Professor Alfred 
Dunn. He was one of last year's promising commercial art seniors and won the 
Attic Club's art competition as a blue ribbon winner in the senior class. In the 
opinion of the library staff the new cover design is attractive and an improvement 
over the previous design whici: has been familiar to readers for the past twelve 
years, We hope that you will share our opinion and will agree that it is aes- 
thetically attractive, 


PILFERING AND MUTILATING LIBRARY BOOKS* 


Lee Zimmerman 
Librarian, University of Idaho 


The problem of book thefts and the mutilation of books is a chronic Library 
affliction, It is common to all types of libraries, principally school and 
college libraries, and is of major proportions in those with open stacks, It is 
difficult to resolve and can be effectively controlled only by the employment of 
checkers at the exit doors. Some smaller institutions with limited library 
budgets are reluctant to utilize this form of control, primarily but not entirely, 
because of the expense. However, this point of view is not likely to hold when 
book losses tend to equal or exceed the cost of exit checkers, 


The brief discussion of the problem that follows does not envisage the theft 
of book rarities by professional book thieves who prowl through libraries to ob- 
tain them, obliterate library markings and finally dispose of them to book col- 
lectors, It has to do rather with the pilfering of general and reference books 
by individuals and with library books that are mutilated either in or outside of 
the library. 


All libraries have some valuable holdings and take precautionary measures 
to safeguard and protect them. Thus protected, such books are relatively safe, 
but the library's general books and, in colleges, books assigned for reading out- 
side the classroom, are always vulnerable to theft, But, if some people are re- 
solved to steal books, there is very little that the library can do to prevent 

it other than to put the entire collection under lock and to frisk individuals 

at the point of exit, This is impractical and absurd. 


Over a period of time, book losses add up to a great deal of money. If, for 
example, a library finds 500 books missing at the end of a year, approximately 
$3,000 is required to replace them at a unit cost of $6 per title. And, if prepa- 
ration costs are added, at approximately $2 per title, the over-all total adds up 
to $4,000. In the light of this pattern, and if the ratio of thefts to holdings 
remains relatively constant over the years, a library can lose not only a lot of 
books but an astonishing amount of money. This is not all. Among other losses 
are the time, cost and effort required to search for and to reorder lost books, 
the difficulty of obtaining out-of-print titles, and the frustration of borrowers 
attendant on their failure to locate on shelves books that are recorded in the 
card catalog. 


On the basis of observation, it appears that individuals who take books ille- 
gitimately from the library fall into two categories. In the first are readers 
who occassionally do forget to charge books out when departing from the library. 
In the second category are the individuals who knowingly leave without charging 
their books, Among this group are probably a few who deliberately take books 

from libraries to add to their personal collections or to build up small holdings 
in their fields of special interest, 


*Originally published in the Rub-Off for Jan. - Feb, 1960, Reprinted here with 
permission of the publisher to inform the faculty more fully on a problem that is 
becoming more troublesome at Idaho.--Editor, 


But by far the largest number of irregular book removals from libraries by 
individuals stems from a desire to use them at their own convenience and to es- 
cape the need for renewal and the payment of fines. These people may or may not 
plan to return the books to the library. Some missing books do return and re- 
appear surreptiously on the book shelves while others are occasionally returned 
by mail, Several years ago a valuable book, long missing from the University of 
Idaho's collection, was returned. The book was mailed from San Diego and inside 
the cover on a strip of white paper was written this sentence: "Forty years ago 
I carried this book away with me from Moscow--I am sorry."' This belated deed of 
restitution was appreciated but is all too rare, 


The falsification of names is another form of theft. This is perhaps more 
often encountered in college and university libraries where identification cards 
are not required, Books are signed for by individuals who use someone else's 
name. It occurs most often with books placed on reserve, but it may also happen 
periodically in public libraries. Borrowers occasionally lose their registration 
or identification cards which, if found by dishonest individuals, may be used to 
withdraw books that are never returned to libraries. 


Turning now to the problem of book mutilation, this evil, while perhaps not 
as extensive as book theft, is nevertheless a general occnrrencein nearly all 
types of libraries, Offenders are difficult to apprehend and firsthand evidence 
against them is not easy to come by. Young people of high school and college age 
are the worst offenders, Some among them are unaware of the damage they do and 
the frustrations they inflict upon successive readers. Others, to be sure, have 
little if any respect for property. 


No library book is immune from mutilation but certain types are most suscep- 


tible, They include encyciopedias, photographic books, more specifically art 
books containing plates, medical and/or sex books and books in which classroom 
assignments have been given. Libraries use various expedients to protect those 
types of books against damage but, as with book theft, the evil is difficult to 
suppress, 


The mutilations most commonly practiced are the excision of pages, plates, 
pictures, maps, tables and diagrams from books, documents and bound periodicals. 
This kind of mutilation is indeed serious since it impairs the book's usefulness 
and deprives readers of materials that they may need. Another deplorable form of 
book defilement is interlineations and marginal notations. If made with ink or 
colored crayon, they are ineradicable. There are some readers who disagree with 
an author and like to record their own opinions on page margins or else they may 
blot out or scratch out objectionable words or whole sentences, These notations 
can be either amusing or annoying, depending upon the reader's mood and his point 
of view. Subsequent readers may object to notations made by previous readers and 
add their own, Thus notations expand until the pages become increasingly de-~- 
faced and unsightly. 


Dog-earing the pages and bending back the corners so a book lies flush with 
a flat surface are other examples of rough usage that up the blood pressure of 
librarians. In the latter case, a broken or at least a weakened spine can be 
expected, Exposing books to the sun bleaches out the color of bindings if 
closed and, if open, discolors pages and plates, Grease marks smeared on pages 
and covers are offensive to readers, Books with bent or broken corners have been 
dropped or thrown against hard surfaces. Some bookmarks, too, take their toll and 
produce either serious or mild injury to books. They may include any object 


within convenient reach of the reader and, if bulky like pens, pencils, rulers 
and scissors, will break or weaken the binding and hasten a book's trip to the 
bindery 


Mutilation of books, like book thefts, can and does cost some libraries a 
considerable sum over a period of time, Some mutilated books must be replaced 
while others, badly scarred and marred, must be sent to the bindery for major 
or minor surgery. The bookbinder will do his best to undo or repair the damage 
but extra time, effort and special skills may be necessary to rebuild the book, 
This costs money and librarians should not expect bookbinders to charge the 
standard price for work requiring special effort, skill and treatment to reha- 
bilitate badly used books, 


There are no doubt varied motivations behind a reader's incision of library 
books but it seems that the more flagrant mutilations--clipping of pages, plates, 
etc,--have a direct relationship to the reader's need for them. Unlike the indi- 
vidual who purloins a whole book from the library, these malefactors appropriate 
for their use, only parts of books and other printed matter that tend to serve 
their purpose in some manner, The material lifted may be wanted for scrapbooks 
or to round out holdings in special fields of interest or, more likely in the 
case of students, to use in connection with classroom assignments, term papers, 
theses, etc. 


There are, presumably, some readers who are unmindful of the damage they do 
and ignorant of the consequence of their act. They do not realize that the 
material they deface may be expensive, out-of-print and perhaps irreplaceable. 
Neither do they visualize the possibility that subsequently readers may want or 
actually require this material, 


Libraries everywhere establish varying restraints to cope with the problem, 
The kind and degree of control depend to a large extent upon the type of li- 
brary, its organizational pattern and its local problems. While one library may 
adopt one form of control with indifferent success, another may achieve satis- 
factory performance or none at all. 


The more obvious controls employed by libraries are already generally well 
known, Large libraries, for example, utilize turnstiles and employ guards at 
the exit door who examine all books leaving the building to see that they have 
been actually charged out. This control is highly effective and gives excellent 
protection against theft. 


Some libraries use a large-letter rubber stamp to imprint their names on 
the top, bottom, and front inside edgings of books while tightly closed, It is 
also used on occasion to stamp face and backs of documents, maps, plates, and 
book illustrations, With ownership so conspicuously displayed, stolen library 
materials may be more easily retrieved or find their own way back to the library 
in due time, 


Copies of statutes or ordinances covering larceny and defacement of public 
property are sometimes slipped into art books, and other books too, that are 
likely to be mutilated, or into the book pockets, Also, copies of these laws 
are sometimes posted in various library areas close to traffic lanes. Or instead 
of statute copies, libraries may slip into book pockets printed warnings to pre- 
vent defacement and mutilation. One library's warning is an interesting example: 


“This book is being loaned to you in good condition. Upon return 
it will be examined page by page for mutilations, tracings and missing 
plates. The borrower will be held liable for any damage to this book 
while in his possession and will be charged the cost of replacement. 

A borrower's signature on the book card indicates that he understands 
the conditions accompanying this loan and the obligation involved," 


Locked covers are frequently used to protect periodicals from theft. 
Posters asking people not to clip pages or tear plates from books may be at 
times discreetly suspended in reading areas. Displays of mutilated books, or 


books improperly used, exhibited in glass cases in line with traffic flow are 
also effective deterrents. 


These are only a few among many examples that serve to illustrate the more 
general controls that libraries employ to reduce book theft and book spoilation. 
Any control technique is good if it works but regardless of techniques, good or 
bad, the problem cannot be resolved by library effort alone, In institutional 
libraries particularly, the problem transcends library ingenuity and overlaps 
into the areas of the classroom and student government. 


A classroom information program that will acquaint readers with book re- 
placement costs, the rights of readers and implications of mutilation, is one 
approach that can be obviously helpful. School and college students especially 
should be taught in the classroom respect for books, the different parts of a 
book, and the manner in which they are integrated into a bound volume. Such 
instruction serves to establish the reason why improper bookmarks are injurious 
and why bending a book in half until covers touch, weakens the binding, severs 
stitches and loosens pages. Brief orientation talks in Freshman English classes 
by teachers on care and treatment of books is a salutary approach that is certain 
to pay dividends. Such talks imply, of course, close library-classroom liaison, 


In addition, teaching staffs should keep open a line of communication with 
library personnel relative to class assignments and books to be placed on re- 
serve. They should be cognizant always that assignments requiring illustrations, 
maps, and related materials are apt to be lifted from library books and periodi- 
cals; that reference to books in the classroom which students may be required 

to read will place the books in danger of disappearing from library shelves. 
Titles of books for collateral reading or study outside the classroom should be 


submitted to the library personnel before citation to such books is given in the 
classroom, 


Student government also has a role to play. Acting through officers or 
executive boards, a pervasive influence can be wielded over students to deter 
them from mutilating and pilfering books. Practices inimical to collective 
student interests usually can be stopped or brought under control through the 
media of student newspapers, discussion and student opinion, 


Recently a large midwestern university was forced to take action to check 
the growing disappearance of books on open reserve. The regents approved a 
regulation whereby any student mutilating a book or taking it from the building, 
without first charging it, would be fined $100 or else suspended. This action 
was approved by the students themselves, which testifies that, on the whole, 


they have respect for library books and look with reproach upon others who abuse 
or pilfer them. 


In those institutions where the problem is a serious one and student coop-~- 
eration is difficult to obtain, all students might be assessed a library “theft 
and damage fee" to cover book losses and/or replacements, Students faced with 


a stiff fee--particularly innocent students--are almost certain to do something 
about the matter to eliminate the fee, 


After all is said, book thefts and book mutilations will continue to be a 
problem as long as there are libraries, No controls, not even checking of books 
at exit points, are completely effective. Individuals who are bent on taking 
books will always manage to get them out of the library by concealing them on 
their person. The most that any librarian can expect to do to lessen both 
thefts and mutilations is to remain constantly vigilant and to utilize whatever 
controls that seem practical for him to adopt in his own particular situation. 


MAGIC DOOR OF BOOKS 


I care not how humble your bookshelf may be, nor how lowly the room 
which it adorns, Close the door of that room behind you, shut off with 
it all the cares of the outer world, plunge back into the soothing company 
of the great dead, and then you are through the magic portal into that 

fair land whither worry and vexation can follow you no more. 


You have left all that is vulgar and all that is sordid behind you. 
There stand your noble, silent comrades, waiting in their ranks, Pass 
your eye down their files. Choose your man, And then you have but to 
hold up your hand to him and away you go together into dreamland. Surely 
there would be something eerie about a line of books were it not that 
familiarity has deadened out sense of it, Each is a mumified soul 
embalmed in cere-cloth and natron of leather and printer's ink, Each 
cover of a true book enfolds the concentrated essense of a man. The 
personalities of the writers have folded into the thinnest shadows, as 


their bodies into impalpable dust, yet here are their very spirits at 
your command, 


It is our familiarity also which has lessened our perception of 
the miraculous good fortune which we enjoy. Let us suppose that we 
were suddenly to learn that Shakespeare had returned to earth, and that 


he would favor any of us with an hour of his wit and fancy, How eagerly 
we would seek him out! 


And yet we have him--the very best of him--at our elbows from week 
to week, and hardly trouble ourselves to put out our hands to beckon him 
down, No matter what mood a man may be in, when once he has passed 
through the magic door, he can summon the world's greatest to sympathize 
with him in it. If he be thoughtful, here are the kings of thought, If 
he be dreamy, here are the masters of fancy. Or is it amusement that he 
lacks? He can signal to any one of the world's great story-tellers, and 
out comes the dead man and holds him enthralled by the hour. Come through 
the magic door with me...smoking is not forbidden,-Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 


THESE GRADUATE SCHOOLS ARE RATED TOPS* 


If you're going into graduate work, the reputation of the university at 
which you get your advanced degree can have a powerful influence on your career. 
There's no official ranking of graduate schools, but three years ago the heads 
of graduate departments in leaiing wniversities around the country did cast a 
confidential vote, Changing Times has obtained a copy and below are some of the 
results, Publicaticn will set off howls from educators who don't like to see 
institutions ranked, But see what the report itself pointed out: 


Although the votes reflect subjective impressions and may not reveal the 
actual merit of the individual departments, they "do report the judgment of the 
men whose opinion is most likely to have weight... The sum of their opinions 
is a fairly close approximation to what informed people think about the standing 
of departments," 


As you read the ratings below, remember these things: Emphasis was on 
universities that offer doctorates in a wide variety of fields, That ruled out 
such schools as MIT, Cal Tech, Michigan State, Penn State, and Iowa State that 
don't give doctorates in the humanities, Medical and law schools weren't rated, 


Here are the schools that received the most votes in various areas of study 
and in over-all standing. They are listed in order of the number votes received. 


Over-all standing: Harvard, California (Berkeley), Columbia, Yale, U. of 
Michigan, Chicago, Princeton, Wisconsin, Cornell, Illinois, U. of Pennsylvania, 
Minnesota, Stanford, UCLA, Indiana, Johns Hopkins, Northwestern, Ohio State, NYU, 
U. of Washington. 


Biological sciences: Harvard, California (Berkeley), Wisconsin, U. of 
Michigan, Indiana, Cornell, Yale, Columbia, UCLA, U. of Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Johns Hopkins, Stanford, Chicago, Duke, Princeton, Minnesota, Ohio State, Texas, 
NYU. 


Humanities: Harvard, Yale, Columbia, California (Berkeley), U. of Michigan, 
Princeton, Chicago, U. of Pennsylvania, Cornell, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, 
Johns Hopkins, NYU, North Carolina, UCLA, Minnesota, U. of Washington, North- 
western, Texas. 

Physical sciences; California (Berkeley), Harvard, Chicago, Princeton, 
Columbia, Wisconsin, U. of Michigan, Yale, Illinois, Stanford, Cornell, Minnesota, 
UCLA, Ohio State, Northwestern, Indiana, Johns Hopkins. 

Social Sciences: Harvard, Chicago, Columbia, California (Berkeley), Yale, 

U. of Michigan, Minnesota, Stanford, Cornell, Wisconsin, Princeton, UCLA, Illinois, 
U. of Pennsylvania, Northwestern, Johns Hopkins, U. of Washington, Indiana, North 
Carolina, 


*Reprinted from Changing Times, The Kiplinger Magazine,April 1960, with per- 
mission of the publishers. 
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Chemistry: Harvard, California (Berkeley), Illinois, Chicago, Wisconsin, 
Yale, Cornell, Columbia, Minnesota, UCLA, Princeton, Northwestern, U. of 
Washington, Michigan, Stanford, Ohio State, 


Economics: Harvard, Chicago, Yale, Columbia, California (Berkeley), 
Stanford, Princeton, Johns Hopkins, U. of Michigan, Minnesota, Northwestern, 
Duke, Wisconsin, U. of Pennsylvania, Cornell, UCLA. 


English: Harvard, Yale, Columbia, California (Berkeley), Princeton, 
Wisconsin, U. of Michigan, Chicago, Cornell, Johns Hopkins, Illinois, U. of 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, UCLA, Stanford, Minnesota, 


Mathematics: Harvard, Chicago, Princeton, California (Berkeley), U. of 
Michigan, Yale, Columbia, NYU, Stanford, Cornell, Wisconsin, Illinois, Ohio 
State, Minnesota, U. of Pennsylvania, Texas. 


Philosophy: Harvard, Yale, U., of Michigan, Columbia, Cornell, Princeton, 
Chicago, California (Berkeley), Minnesota, Illinois, UCLA, U. of Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, U, of Washington, U. of Iowa, 


Physics: California (Berkeley), Harvard, Columbia, Princeton, Chicago, 
Stanford, Cornell, Illinois, U. of Michigan, Wisconsin, Yale, Minnesota, U. of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio State, Johns Hopkins. 


Political Scierce: Harvard, Chicago, California (Berkeley), Columbia, 
Princeton, U. of Michigan, Yale, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Cornell, Illinois, UCLA, 
Stanford, Johns Hopkins, Duke, 


Psychology: Harvard, U. of Michigan, Yale, California (Berkeley), Stanford, 
Minnesota, LIilinois, U. of Iowa, Wisconsin, Chicago, Columbia, Indiana, Ohio 
State, Cornell, Johns Hopkins, 


Romance Languages: California (Berkeley), Columbia, Harvard, U. of 
Pennsylvania, U. of Michigan, Yale, Wisconsin, North Carolina, Princeton, Ohio 
State, Illinois, NYU, Johns Hopkins, Indiana, Chicago, 


Sociology: Harvard, Columbia, Chicago, U. of Michigan, Cornell, California 
(Berkeley), Minnesota, North Carolina, U. of Washington, Yale, UCLA, Wisconsin, 
Northwestern, Ohio State, U. of Pennsylvania. 


NOTE that these listings simply indicate the general reputation of graduate 
schools. Often reputation is slow to catch up with a change in quality. In any 
case, don't choose a graduate school on the basis of reputation alone. Con- 
sider size, location, facilities, See A Guide to Graduate Study at your college 
library and consult your professors, Finally, remeaber that these are ratings 
of graduate schools, not ratings of undergraduate schools, 


FROM OUT OF THE PAST 


IDAHO FIRSTS 


Members of the Lewis and Clark expedition were the first white men to 
enter Idaho when they came over Lemhi Pass on August 12th, 


The first building erected by white men was the Kyllyspell (Kalispell) 
House built by David Thompson of the North West Company on the east shore 
of Lake Pend d'Oreille near the present site of Hope. 


Andrew Henry constructed the first trading post in southern Idaho on the 
south side of North Fork, approximately five miles downstream from the 
present site of St. Anthony, 


Wilson Price Hunt, leader of the Astorian Land Expedition, was the first 
explorer to travel the Snake River country, 


The first important Hudson's Bay Company trapping enterprise in Idaho was 
led by "Big Finan'"’ McDonald's Snake country expedition, 


First Americans to trap Snake River country was a band of trappers lead 
by Jedediah S, Smith from the east across the Rocky Mountains. 


Rev. and Mrs. Henry Spaulding established the first mission in Idaho at 
Lapwai. The Spauldings also established the first school, first church, 
first orchard, and the first system of irrigation in what is now Idaho, 


November 15th marked the birthdate of the first white child born in 
Idaho: Eliza Spaulding. 


The first printing press in all of the Northwest, as well as the first in 
Idaho, was received at the Lapwai mission by Rev. Spaulding. 


Idaho's first permanent white settler, Colonel William Craig, located on 
Lapwai Creek near the mission, 


The first Catholic mission was constructed on the north bank of the St, 
Joe River, abovt a mile from the south end of Lake Coeur d'Alene, 


First highway across Idaho was the Oregon trail which entered near 
Montpelier, passed by Fort Hall; thence westward south of the Snake River 
to the ford below Salmon Falls and to Fort Boise, crossing the Snake 

River into Oregon. 


Gold was first discovered in minute quantities by French Canadians on the 
Pend d'Oreille River, 


First land reclaimed by irrigation in Idaho was at Fort Lemhi by Mormon 
Missionaries from Utah who founded an agricultural settlement in Lemhi 
Valley, 
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The first treaty with Indians of Idaho was made by Governor Stevens with 


the Nez Perce, defining their reservation which included lands in Idaho, 
Oregon, and Washington, 


1859 - The first official highway across Idaho was the Mullan Military Road, 
built by the Federal Government at a cost of $250,000 from Fort Benton in 
Montana to Fort Walla Walla in Washington, a distance of 624 miles. 


Idaho's first permanent settlement was established at Franklin on April 
14th by thirteen Mormon families who thought they were in Utah, 

- The first school in Idaho for white children was started at Franklin. 
- Captain E. D. Pieree made the first discovery of gold in the Orofino area. 


The counties of Shoshone, Idaho and Nez Perce were the first counties in 

Idaho. They were created by the Washington Legislature. 

- Lewiston, first incorporated town in Idaho, was founded in June at the 
junction of the Snake and Clearwater Rivers. 

- Idaho's first county, Shoshone, was created with Pierce City as the 


county seat, It included all the country between the Palouse and 
Clearwater Rivers. 


The first military fort in Idaho was erected at Lapwai near the site of 
the present village, on the right bank of Lapwai Creek, three miles above 
its junction with the river. 


- The Golden Age, first newspaper in Idaho, began publication on August 2nd 
in Lewiston. 


- The first vigilance group of Idaho was originated at Lewiston under the 
name of Idaho Vigilance Committee. 


Idaho Territory was organized by an act of Congress signed by President 
Lincoln on March 3rd. First governors, secretaries and supreme court 
justices were named, 


- Lewiston was named as first territorial capital. 

- The first Republican Convention in Idaho Territory was held at Mount 
Idaho, a small settlement on the trail between Lewiston and Florence, 

- The first Democratic Convention was held in Packer John's cabin, located 
on Goose Creek between the sites of New Meadows and McCall. 

- The first election for members of the legislature and a delegate to 
Congress was held October 3lst, 


The first session of the legislature convened at Lewiston, December 7th, 


Lewiston was the site of the first court trial, held on January 5th. 
A common school system was established, 

Passenger and mail service by stagecoach was begun. 
First issue of the Idaho Statesman appeared on July 26th, It was a tri- 
weekly at the time, 


The first public school was opened at Florence with Mrs. Statira Robinson 
as teacher, 


- The capital was moved from Lewiston to Boise. 


- First telegraph line constructed through eastern Idaho connected Virginia 
City, Montana, and Salt Lake City, Utah, 


August lst marked the date of the first overland mail to Boise. 


First Protestant Episcopal church in Montana, Idaho, and Utah was erected 
in Boise at 7th and Idaho Streets. 
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1855 
= 
: 


Wyoming became a territory and Idaho assumed its present shape for the 
first time, 


The Law Library of Idaho was established from the fees paid by atterneys 
for the privilege of practicing law in the Territory. 


- idaho's first census was taken and showed a population of 14,999, 
- Range cattle business began on a small scale when settlers from Utah 
brought cattle to the new territory and settled there. 


In October the first daily newspaper in Idaha the 


e Avalanche, was 
published in Silver City. 


Idaho's first railroad, the Utah and Northern, crossed the southern 
boundary of Idaho, 


First grade schools within the Territory were authorized, 
Boise was the town in which the first high school of Idaho was opened, 
Lead mines in the Coeur d'Alene region were found. 
Idaho's first display of state products was at the New Orleans exposition. 


Compulsory School Attendance Law was passed, compelling children between 
the ages of eight and eighteen to attend school, 


The only county in the United States to be organized and created by 
Congressional enactment, Latah County, became a unit of Idaho Territory, 


The University of Idaho was created by legislative enactment with an ap- 
propriation of $15,000 to purchase a site at Moscow. 

- A constitutional convention met in Boise, July 4th, The state constitu- 
tion was drawn up and adopted on August 6th, 


- Constitution was adopted by the people of Idaho at an election held on 
November 5th, 


- Idaho was admitted as the forty-third state of the Union on July 3rd. 
- The first extensive irrigation system of Idaho constructed for the water- 
ing of arid lands was the Phyllis and New York canals of Ada County. 


Great Seal of the State of Idaho, designed by Miss Emma Edwards, was 
adopted, 


First library in Idaho was established in Boise by the Columbian Club. 
Women first selected as jurors in Idaho in a case tried in Boise. 


First Idaho regiment of infantry volunteers was organized May 19th and 
mustered into service for the Spanish-American War. 


Free traveling library was begun by legislative enactment. 


State flag was adopted, 


1880 - 
1882 - 
1884 - 
1885 - 
1892 - 
1897 - 
1907 
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1913 - Idaho plan of education established, placing the educational system of 
the State, including public schools and all other educational institu- 
tions, under the control of a single board. 


1917 - Annual State Fair was established at Roise for the purpose of exhibiting 
native products. 


1926 - Firat air line established; it flew from Pasco, Washington through Boise 
to Elko, Nevada. 


1931 - By acts of the legislature the tune, "Here We Have Idaho," written by 
Sallie Hume Douglas was made the official State song, the syringa was 
adopted as the State flower, and the Rocky Mountain bluebird as State 


bird. (In 1955 the Legislature made the words to the state song offi- 
cial.) 


Compiled from the following sources 


- Bancroft, Hubert Howe, History of Washington, Idaho and Montana, 1845- 
1889, San Francisco, History Company, 1890. 


Defenbach, Byron, The State We Live In, Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho, Caxton 
Printers, Ltd., 1933. 


Federal Writer's Project, Idaho. Idaho Encyclopedia. Caldwell, Idaho 
Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1938. 


History of Idaho Territory. 


San Francisco, William Elliot & Co., 1884. 


Rees, John E, Idaho, Chronology, Nomenclature, Bibliography. Chicago, 
W. B. Conkey Company, 1918. 


BRIEFS 


A book may be genuinely great without being in the least popular, or may 
be immensely popular without having any important element of greatness, 
This distinction has not been often enough observed.-Carl Van Doren. 


Recently a copy of Knopf catalogue was sent by mailing error to "General 
Robert E, Lee, Appomattox, Virginia."' The United States Post Office re- 
turned it to the sender with a notation on the envelope: "Moved, left no 
address, April 9, 1865, 


The great end of education is to discipline rather than furnish the mind; 
to train it to the use of its own powers, rather than fill it with the 
accumulation of others.-Tryon Edwards, 


Good books are like good friends, . .always there, always the same. . . 


An eastern university offers a course in ghost-writing. 


Cheating on the 
final exam, of course, will be required, 
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BEHIND THE STACKS 


LIBRARY TO ACQUIRE OUTSTANDING PHOTO-REPRODUCED MATERIALS 


One of the promising developments of the last ten years in the field of 
stocking university libraries with materials for graduate study has been the 
production of what might be called density-coverage microtext sets. Micro- 
filming of newspapers and periodical files has been an established practice for 
many years. More recently, there have been many successful ventures in the 

use of various forms of micro-texts (films, prints, and cards) to reproduce for 
libraries large blocs of primary materials in different subject fields, which 
libraries, for reasons of cost or unavailability, find difficult or impossible 
to acquire. Federal and other government documents have been so reproduced, 
also blocs of materials in literature, history and other disciplines. Very 
often these micro-reproduced materials are geared to highly inclusive indexes, 
catalogues, or bibliographies of broad subject areas, so that the coverage will 
be authenticated in one way or another. Also, the gearing to an index allows 
the microtext units to be organized as the index is organized and thus provides 
a device for assuring maximum accessibility. The acquisition of the Micro-print 
Edition of the Congressional Serial Set, for example, allowed the University li- 
brary to fill in important gaps in its early Serial Set holdings, as well as to 
provide effectively for their use through the various document indexes. 


The Library is pleased to report that it has begun the acquisition of three 
microtext sets that are of primary importance, and another acquisition in photo- 
graphic reproduction which does not quite fit into the pattern outlined above, 
The three microtext sets are: (1) in microprint form, the Microprint Edition of 
the Early American Imprints, 1639-1800 (Readex Microprint Corp.) Based on the 
monumental American Bibliography by Charles Evans, and geared to it, this set 
encompasses some 35,000 books, pamphlets, and broadsides, representing the com- 
plete body of non-serial materials printed in the present area of the United 
States from 1639-1800. This set will prove of major usefulness to graduate work 
in history, especially colonial history, and other allied disciplines. It is 

of great potential interest to American literature studies of the period, as 
well; (2) in microcard form, The Plains and the Rockies; a Bibliography of 
Original Materials of Travel and Adventure: 1800-1865, by Henry Wagner, revised 
by Charles Camp. Wagner-Camp, as it is referred to, is the classic bibliography 
of materials on the West and Pacific Northwest. It includes some 530 items, all 
long out of print and many, exceedingly rare. Acquisition of this set means 
strengthening our collection in American materials of the period subsequent to 
the Evans period (above) and rounding out our own collection and Jerome Day's 
collection of Northwest Americana, The Library is buying the Wagner-Camp 
microcards selectively, so as not to duplicate titles which it already possesses 
in book form; and (3) in microfilm form, the Microfilm Edition of Wing's Short- 
Title Catalogue (University Microfilms, Inc.) This microfilm edition covers most 
extensively books and other materials published in England, Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales from 1641-1700. It is a direct successor to the Pollard and Redgrave 
short-title catalogue, which covers with equal exhaustiveness the period from 
1475-1640, in the same geographical area, Since the library at Washington 
State University is acquiring the Microfilm Edition of Pollard and Redgrave, 
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the Pullman-Moscow area will have graduate density-coverage for the period from 
1475-1700. It is hard to say whether the Department of English or the Depart- 
ment of History will make greater use of the Wing edition, It is of outstanding 
usefulness to any discipline involving the historical method, 


The other major acquisition of a photographic nature is the Printed Cata- 
logue of the British Museum, This new edition of the British Museum Catalogue 
is a photo-facsimile of the complete set of printed cards found inserted in the 
Book Catalog of the British Museum, It will be kept up to date by periodical 
supplements, Thrice the staff of the Museum has attempted to reproduce this 
catalogue so that it might be available for reference elsewhere, Each time, me- 
chanical and editorial troubles have stopped the venture. The new photographic 
program surmounts all past problems of production, The significanceof acquiring 
this catalogue hardly needs elaboration. As a finding and verifying tool, it 
will become indispensible as the doctoral program at the University expands, It 
will complement the use of the Library of Congress catalogue (National Union 
Catalog), overlapping with that catalogue only in a minor way, It has been 
called "one of the most valuable bibliographic aids in existence," 


The University community, it is assumed may be interested in the ultimate 
costs involved and the time required to obtain them in complete form. The table 
below provides this information although it must be understood that the cost and 
time figures are approximate only: 


Set Total Cost Cost per Year Years to Complete 


Brit. Mus, Cat. $4,400 $875 5 
Evans 8 ,000 800 10 
Wagner -Camp 1,000* 300 3 
Wing 5 ,000 500 10 


It can be strongly affirmed that the Library is now initially embarked on 
the challenging path of graduate acquisitions, 


*The Library has arranged to purchase, as explained above, only those cards 


which do not duplicate book holdings. Total cost of complete Wagner-Camp would 
be several hundred dollars more, 


THE MAKER OF WINNIE THE POOH 


Close behind, if not abreastwith, Alice in Wonderland as universal child- 
ren's favorites are the inimitable stories and verses of A(lan) A(lexander)Milne, 
the father of Winnie the Pooh. Actually the creator of Pooh Bear, Eyore the 

Donkey, Kanga and Roo, and a Shakespearian host of other animal friends of the 
hoppity-hoppity Christopher Robin, was also the author of some delightfully whim- 
sical, but adult novels, plays, short stories, and mysteries, In fact, even with- 
out Winnie and When We Were Very Young, Milne would retain a distinguished repu- 
tation as a British author. His chief fame, of course, rests on the juveniles 


and he himself wrote rather wryly in an autobiographical sketch for the New York 
Herald Tribune some years ago: 


When I wrote them, little thinking 
All my years of pen-and-inking 
Would be almost lost among 

Those four trifles for the young. 
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LENIN, SHAKESPEARE ARE MOST TRANSLATED 


A total of 29,213 translations in more tlian 200 languages are Listed in the 
llth edition of tle Index Translationum published annually by UNESCO. This 
total, comprising translations published in 64 countries, mostly in 1958, is 
well above the figure of 27,978 reported for 1957 in the previous edition of the 
Index. As in the past, Lenin is the world's most translated aythor with 209 
translations, most of them in languages used in the USSR. Then comes Shakespeare 
with 127 translations followed by Jules Verne with 104--thus widening his lead 

of 1957 when the figures for the two were 121 and 120 respectively. Three 
Russian authors--Tolstoy, Dostoievsky and Gorky--follow in this order, Eclectic 
reading tastes are certainly reflected in the next group of authors numbering 
more than 60 translations each during the year. They include Simenon, Engels, 
Marx, Agatha Christie, Alexandre Dumas ptre, Erle Stanley Gardner, Zola and 

A. J. Cronin. An equally varied reading list is offered by authors translated 
more than 50 times: Turgeniev, Conan Doyle, Hemingway, Dickens, Maupassant, 


Steinbeck, Chekhov, Andersen, Pearl Buck, Jack London, Victor Hugo, Mark Twain, 
and Somerset Maugham. 


Among countries publishing translations, the USSR remains in first place 
with a total of 4,458 translations into all its various languages, but this 
figure is below that of the previous year (4,608). Then come Germany (showing 

a marked increase with 2,513 as against 2,041), Czecnoslavakia (translations 
into Czech and into Slovak), Japan, France, the Netherlands, Rumania and Sweden, 
all countries publishing more than 1000 translations, They were among the 
leaders in previous years, but not quite in the same order, A statistical table 
published at the end of the 730 page volume shows that, as in past years, works 
of fiction are translated far more than others, They amount to 16,293 in this 
edition of the Index Translationum, more than 60 per cent of the total. Then 
follow, far behind but closely grouped, history, geography and biography-- 
showing an increase over last year--law, social science, education, applied 
science, etc. Philology and linguistics, on the other hand, appear to be less 
favored--works in these fields are translated less than other categories. 


VARDIS FISHER AND THE REVIEWERS 


In God or Caesar (Caxton, 1953), a non-conformist book on "The Writing of 
Fiction for Beginners," Vardis Fisher, Idaho's number-one novelist complained 
bitterly that his critical reputation had suffered serious damage at the hands of 
"Killer" reviewers in slick publications such as Time and the New Yorker. There 
is no comment perhaps to be made on the justice of that complaint, Mr. Fisher, 
however, without a doubt belongs not a few rungs higher on the ladder of literary 
acclaim, although his granite-like refusal to compromise his position in matters 
of style, morals, sex, and a grim view of man goes a long way towards explaining 
his relative obscurity. With the appearance of the rewriting, consolidation, and 
updating of his Vridar Hunter tetralogy, called Orphans in Gethsemane, this year, 
there are a few (still uncertain) indicstions that his critical reputation is 
ready for a swing upwards, when or how far it would be rash to say. Perry 
Swisher and Eli Oboler condueted a debate-review in the Intermountain and Alameda 
Enterprise shortly before the book hit the national market in Pebruary, Mr. 
Swisher was hotly for it, Mr. Oboler, against it, with reservations, Some weeks 
later the New York Times ran a review written by Thomas C, Chubb, a distinguished 
Eastern cultural historian, who is apparently undergoing a hate-love affair with 
Mr, Fisher's Testament of Man segies. After many, many reservations, and many 
of these undoubtedly justified, Mr. Chubb wrote what was probably the most 
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judicious words yet about Fisher the writer: "When he wants to, "Vardis Fisher 
can write "with as much power and clarity as anyone living." Forgive us if out 
of genuine admiration, no less than local patriotism, we say Amen to this 
judgment, With a little careful pruning of the canon of Mr, Fisher's works, so 
that critical attention could be centered on such titles as Dark Bridwell, In 
Tragic Life, The City of God and perhaps one or two others. Mr, Fisher could 
be ensconced in the National Pantheon as a distinguished novelist. He can 


write rings around four out of five novelists of his size who nevertheless are 
being smothered in critical acclaim, 


HISTORICAL FICTION: NEW STYLE 
Howard Mumford Jones defines a "new novel of history" in his recent Guide 
to American Literature and its Background Since 1890:" .,. . events were not 
seen in pattern, but as they must have appeared to an ordinary human being only 
vaguely aware of their outcome and far from aware of their historical signifi- 
cance, The central character is, moreover, filled with human frailty, comes 

into contact with greatness only casually and not always comprehendingly, ,and 

at the end does not neccessarily succeed in either his own purposes or the his- 
torical mission he is supposed to further. In one sense the new method was dedi- 
cated to determinism, since it assumed that human nature doesn't change; in 
another sense it showed the American past as the free creation of countless for- 


gotten human beings." The thirty examples given are all in the University 
Library: 


(1) James Boyd (1899-1944), Drums, 1925 
(2) James Boyd, Marching On, 1927 
(3) James Boyd, Long Hunt, 1930 
(4) Walter Van Tilburg Clark (1909- ),The Ox-Box Incident, 1940 
(5) Paul Corey (1903- ), Three Miles Square, 1939 

(6) Paul Corey, The Road Returns, 1940 

(7) Clifford Dowdey (1904- ), Bugles Blow No More, 1939 

(8) Walter D. Edmonds (1903- ), Rome Haul, 1929 

(9) Walter D. Edmonds, Drums Along the Mohawk, 1936 

(10) Ester Forbes (1894?= ), O Genteel Lady, 1926 

(11) Ester Forbes, A Mirror for Witches, 1928 

(12) Ester Forbes, Paradise, 1937 

(13) Michael Foster (1904 ), American Dream, 1937 

(14) A. B. Guthrie, Jr. (1901- ), The Big Sky, 1947 

(15) Emerson Hough (1857-1923), The Covered Wagon, 1922 

(16) MacKinlay Kantor (1904- ), Long Remember, 1934 
(17) MacKinlay Kantor, Andersonville, 1955 
(18) Oliver La Farge (1901- ), Laughing Boy, 1948 
(19) Ross F, Lockridge (1914-1948), Raintree County, 1948 
(20) Joseph Stanley Pennell (1908- ), The History of Rome 

Hanks and Kindred Matters, 1944 

(21) Kenneth Roberts (1885-1957), Arundel, 1930 
(22) Kenneth Roberts, Rabble in Arms, 1933 
(23) Kenneth Roberts, Northwest Passage, 1937 
(24) O. E. Rolvaag (1876-1931), Giants in the Earth, 1927 
(25) Marie Sandoz (1901l- ), Slogum House, 1937 
(26) Evelyn Scott (1893- ), The Wave, 1929 
(27) Wallace Stegner (1909- ), The Big Rock Candy Mountain, 1943 
(28) Robert Penn Warren (1905- ), Brother to Dragons, 1953, (Verse.) 
(29) Robert Penn Warren, Band of Angels, 1955 
(30) Glenway Wescott (1901- ), The Grandmothers, 1927 
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SALMAGUNDI 


BATTLE OF THE BOOKS 


Britain proved the accuracy of the expression "Trade follows the book" in 
exporting 50 per cent of the books it produced, Knowing this the Russians began 
to build up their program of exporting books. "Books are the advance guard of 
the Soviet political and economic challenge to the free world. With books go 
ways of thinking--about government, about education, about management, and about 
science and technology, If these books do their job effectively in the training 
of those who will become a nation’s leaders, they will provide the basis for po- 
litical and cultural understanding, and also, in the future, for trade," Thus, 
in a recent "message", McGraw Hill warns that the U. S. is losing in the battle 
of knowledge and ideas, waged with books, "By 1957, the Soviet Union was export- 
ing 30 million books, one-and-a-half times as many as the United States, Many of 
these books are printed in English, and all are in languages of the non-Communist 
world, In the languages of the Near East alone, the Russians printed and dis- 
tributed 413,600 books in 1957, as compared with 166,415 in 1956, In India, 


Russian textbooks on engineering are to be published in English under a technical 
aid agreement signed in Moscow last December. 


Two major difficulties confront the American publishing industry: (1) rela- 
tively high publishing costs set prices beyond the reach of many students, 
teachers and businessmen in other countries; and (2) the shortage of dollar 
exchange in many countries. We are combating these problems with increased sales 
efforts and use of paperbacks, Some publishers have begun to reprint textbooks 
in Asia to reduce costs, Government agencies like the U. S, I. A. and the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration have increased the availability of American 
books overseas. The Informational Media Guaranty program of the U. S. I. A. 
enables certain publishers to sell their books, for local currency, in specified 
countries, which would otherwise be unable to buy our books because of their 
shortage of U. S. dollar exchange. However, this program is fighting a losing 
battle in Congress for financial aid. Its discontinuance may "deprive the U. S. 
of one of its most effective and, least costly, means of communicating knowledge 
and ideas and understanding of the American way of life." 


MOVIES NOW TO HAVE SMELL APPEAL 


Hollywood's latest triumph is referred to by some as Smell-O-Vision or 
AromaRama. No longer do the hungry movie goers have to watch a sizzling steak 
without benefit of those delicious smells. So far two films have been produced 
with benefit of scent and more are in the offing. The smell is artificially pro- 
duced from chemicals and then released at the proper time into the audience, 

This operation is controlled by a smell track, similar to a sound track, on the 
film itself, The smell is carried through ducts to each seat thereby assuring 
that all members of the audience get it at the same time. So far there is no 
protlem in getting rid of the odor since it dissipates into the air almost 

as it is expelled. Odors produced range from fireworks and pipe tobacco to 


fresh bread, train smoke, Hong Kong streets, a tiger and warm mud. Movies are 
smellier than ever. 


THE STRANGE CAREER OF WORDS 


As might be expected there are two dictionaries in Germany, one in the East 
and one in the West, reflecting the political partition of the nation. Both of 
these bear the time-honored name of Duden dictionaries, There is an ‘East Duden" 
and a "West Duden" now, published in Leipzig and Mannheim respectively. In the 
following parallel columns we leave it to the reader to decide which of the two 
definitions of the same words comes closer to objective reality: 


Word West Duden Definition East Duden Definition 


Cosmopolitan World citizenship Today primarily a concept 
of imperialistic ideology 
which seeks to destroy the 
nation and undermine the 
national independence of peoples 


Objectivism The tendency to deal with A doctrine by which under the 
existing facts and truths pretext of scientific objectiv- 
rather than subjective ity, essential aspects are 
thoughts and feelings ignored, while events and 

opinions are merely registered 
in an unselective and passive 
manner. 


Atheism Denial of the existence Scientifically founded denial 
of God of the existence of God. 


CHAMBER OF HORRORS 


For three weeks in May hundreds of students and faculty gazed wide-eyed in 
amazement at a display the likes of which they have never seen before in a li- 
brary. Some snickered, some shook their heads in disgust, but’ everybody who 
entered the Library stopped to ponder the situation. Before them in the lobby 
of the Library was a "Chamber of Horrors," a poster display surrounding a table 
of battered and mutilated books. The posters, done by campus art students, 
depicted such things as empty book shelves; one caption read "Some mutilated, 
some stolen; vacant shelves, vacant minds."" Samples of book mutilation which 
have occurred during the past year revealed examples of excision, interlineations, 
attempts to delete library ownership marks, and even a banana peel used as a 
bookmark, The campaign originated with a special committee to curb library 
book theft and mutilation. The objective was to point up the problem and the 
consequences of such vandalism in the general interest. As such we feel the 
exhibit did this but at this time we can only conjecture whether it may or may 
not have served as a deterrent, 


A NEW DIMENSION IN READING PLEASURE 


Monarch Books, a paperback publisher, has announced that it will perfume 
selected titles with a scent that will cling to the books for months. Westerns 
will be scented with saddle leather. Books on flower arrangement will have 
floral scents. Cookbooks will carry the aroma of fresh baked bread and season- 
ing herbs. Two titles, "The Enemy General" and "The Stranglers of Bombay", will 
simply be laced with Chanel No. 5. 


A MEASURE OF USE 


Andrew Lang, Scottish writer and scholar once remarked, "He uses statistics 
as a drunken man uses lamposts--for support rather than illumination." We, on 
the contrary, desire merely to enlighten you with the following statistics of 


library book use, These tables show the steady increase of regular and reserve 
book use over the past four years, 


REGULAR BOOKS 


Years Total Circulation 
1956/57 37,791 
1957/58 39,642 
1958/59 49,050 
1959/60 50,393 


RESERVE BOOKS 


Year Overnight Use in Library 
1956/57 1536 18 ,906 
1957/58 2262 22,913 
1958/59 1604 20 ,651 
1959/60 1950 24,462 


For those who like to study patterns we proffer the monthly totals and 
daily averages for the past two years. As may be seen, the circulation of books 


is higher in the second semester than the first and highest, within each semester, 
during research paper time. 


MONTHLY CIRCULATION STATISTICS 


Month Total ‘ Total Daily Average 
1958/59 1959/60 1958/59 1959/60 

July 3,049 2,999 117 115 
August 1,045 783 45 36 
September 1,802 2,745 77 119 
October 4,542 5,833 148 188 
November 4,705 4,894 162 198 
December 4,807 4,754 185 190 
January 4,138 4,450 159 171 
February 4,556 4,611 169 159 
March 6,600 6,889 213 222 
April 6,336 5,522 244 212 
May 5,371 5,315 173 171 
June 2,099 2,699 84 108 


49 ,050 


50 ,393 


A more accurate guage of library usage, however, is the number of items re- 
turned to the shelves, During the year 1959/60, 124,282 items were returned to 
the open shelves by library employees. Add to this the 24,462 reserve books used 
in the Library and we have a grand total of 148,774 items used by patrons for 
which we have a record, We suspect that if there were some way of measuring or 
recording materials used and shelved by the patron himself the total number of 
items would surpass the total number of volumes in our collection. 


A MEASURE OF GROWTH 


There are many indices used in measuring growth of libraries--the number of 
volumes, size of staff or book budget. The following piece of information uncov- 
ered among archival materials provides an interesting comparison and measure of 
growth, The Fire Insurance evaluation of the University Library furniture and 


equipment (this includes books, etc.) for 1906 was $9,208. In 1959 it was 
$3 334,634.95. 


AFTER HOURS TOUR 


Delegates to the 58th annual session of the Idaho Grand Chapter, Eastern 
Star met in Moscow June 13-15, The final afternoon session of the tightly sched- 
uled three-day meet was to be followed by a tour of the University Campus. How- 
ever, this meeting ran overtime, past the time of the tour, even past the closing 
hour of the Library (one of the stops on the tour). We feel highly complimented 
therefore in the fact that some sixty members of this group decided to (in the 
words of one woman) "see the Library no matter what is next on the schedule," 
Among other groups we have been privileged to show the Library recently was one 


comprising about thirty delegates to the 53rd annual Knights of Columbus State 
Convention, May 14th, 


IDAHO STAFF AND THE HIGH=CIRCULATION MARKET 


Our university writers keep nibbling away at magazines with enticing national 
circulations, Oren A, Fitzgerald, professor and staff editor in the College of 
Agriculture, has an article entitled "Now Everybody Likes the Snake" in a recent 
issue of Ford Times, In it, he reports on how the inhospitable river of yester- 
year has become humanized through time and the efforts of man. In the preceding 
issue of the same colorful magazine, Rafe Gibbs, our prolific Director of Infor- 
mation, has written,with Alfred Dunn's pictorial collaboration, another in a 
series of articles on various sections of Idaho which the two have contributed to 
Ford Times, This one invades Professor Larson's desert domain--Owyhee County, 
Rafe also has an article, "Tips on Tenting," in a recent issue of Popular Mechanics, 
which brings him into competition with another Idahoan, one of the nation's out- 
standing how-to-do-it outdoor writers of Field and Stream fame--Ted Trueblood. 

Here Rafe gives us amateur campers, family-style, a real instruction manual on 
erecting umbrella tents, warding off mosquitoes, frying trout on an aluminum-foil 
lined frying pan and so on. All three articles are "musts" for outdoorsmen. 


LIBRARIAN ATTENDS CONFERENCE 


Lee Zimmerman, University Librarian, attended a joint meeting of the 
American Library Association and the Canadian Library Association in Montreal, 
Canada, June 19-24, While there he inspected the new library addition at McGill 
University and also interviewed librarians for possible appointment to the library 
staff, Prior to his return he visited and studied the new $2,200,000 library 
building at Colgate University, Hamilton, New York, and the new library structure 
at Drexell Institute in Philadelphia. While in Chicago he spent some time on the 
University of Chicago campus conferring with Graduate Library School faculty 
members relative to filling vacant positions on the library staff. Zimmerman is 

a member of the Council of the American Library Association and is recent past 
president of the Idaho Library Association. 
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EDUCATION IN HIGH GEAR 


By September, 1960, undergraduates at the University of Pittsburg will be 
adjusting to a new academic schedule. Called the "trimester calendar plan," the 
notion is to divide the calendar year into three fifteen-week periods of study, 
with one-month vacation worked in. In this way a deserving student can obtain 
a more complete education; graduate more quickly, and begin a professional 
career earlier, He may enter at the beginning of the autumn and spring tri- 
mesters and elect either a two or three trimester year. If he elects the three 
trimester year, he will be qualified for additional scholarship and loan assis- 
tance in that his education will be incurred in a shorter time. Objective: to 


make complete and efficient use of university facilities, as well as the skills 
of faculty and students, 


INDEX TO LITERARY STATURE 


Last year saw the publication of the first supplementary volume of the 
Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature, "despite inevitable mistakes and 
omissions, the most valuable reference work" to students of English literature. 
The Bibliography and its supplement (which includes the literary scholarship 
of the last two decades, covering the period 600-1900) have obviously a good 
many solid uses, but one somewhat more speculative use is as a kind of rough 
indication of the importance which scholars and critics are according notable 
writers of the past. This can be determined by observing how many columns of 
citations are devoted to a writer. When it is considered that many universities 
orient their graduate and doctoral work around the five titans of English lit- 


erature--Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, and Wordsworth--the following 
figures are suggestive; 


Writer - No. of Columns Devoted Writer 


No. of Columns Devoted 


Shakespeare 73 Wordsworth 8 
Chaucer 29 Jonson 8 
Milton 24 Hopkins 8 
Coleridge 17 Swift 7 
Dickens 14 Dryden 6 
Johnson 12 Pope 6 
Spenser 9 Blake 6 

Donne 6 


GRADUATE STUDENTS AND LIBRARY RESOURCES 


Specialized instruction in the use of library resources on the graduate 
level is available to all classes desiring it. The lectures are given in the 
Library by subject specialists, and strong emphasis is placed upon techniques 
of bibliographic search, Far from being stereotyped orientation talks, these 
presentations of library resources are geared to meet specific graduate needs, 
and may be adapted to emphasize any points which the instructor deems desirable. 
It has been found that when this specialized type of instruction is followed by 
individual consultation with the subject librarian, the graduate student is able 
to make the best possible use of library resources, 


ments for their classes by contacting the Head of Readers’ Services at Extension 
6534, 


Instructors may make arrange- 


LIBRARY PERSONNEL 


- It is with considerable regret that we record in these columns the resig- 
nation of Noreen Sandel (Mrs. Andrew) as library secretary. She came to 
us from Alaska five years ago with her husband, Andy, who entered the 
College of Engineering and completed his work in June. Previous to her 
employment by the Library, she had wide experience as secretary, stenog- 
rapher and bookkeeper in Dawson City, Yukon Territory; the University of 
Alaska; Vancouver, B. C. and Los Angeles. It may be truly said of 
Noreen that she was a brilliant and superior secretary. She was not only 
extraordinarily competent but possessed also fine organizing and managerial 
ability. Moreover, she was endowed with a fine personality and a gracious-~- 
ness of manner--both outstanding traits, She was held by all who knew her 
in affectionate regard. Certainly she will be greatly missed by the li- 
brary staff and her personality will not soon be forgotten, Following a 
trip to the eastern part of the United States, she and Andy will be at 
home in Richland, Washington, where he has accepted a position with 
General Electric, Every member of the staff extends to them the very best 

that life can bring. Both of them richly deserve it. 


It is likewise with much regret that we report the resignation in June of 
Ronald Glens, General Librarian, to accept a position as head of the 
Reference Services Division of the American Library Association in Chicago. 
He came to Idaho in October, 1957, to fill an important assignment and to 
play an effective role in the Library's shaking down process following our 
occupancy of the new library building in October of that year. We very 
much regret his departure from Idaho but extend to him our best wishes for 
success and happiness in his new undertaking. 


Robert Royce who for the past three years was the Library's Acquisitions 
Librarian resigned in midsummer to become Assistant Librarian of the Inter- 
American University in San German, Puerto Rico. His wife, Millie, will 
teach elementary school there. Bob was a popular member of the staff who 
will be missed here in the future. Our well wishes go with him and his 
family for happiness and success in his new work. 


Another staff member, Mrs. Hazel Bennett, resigned for reasons of health 
on July 1 after eight years of faithful service as Book Processor. She 
made many friends over the years while a member of the staff and it is our 
wish that she may enjoy a speedy recovery in the weeks ahead. Mrs. Maudie 
Liden, assistant to Mrs. Bennett, who joined the staff in September, 1959, 
has taken over the book processing department, 


- Recently Mrs. Joyce Weide, who for two years was a clerical assistant in 
the Technical Services Division, has given up her position to prepare her- 
self for new duties as a mother. The happy event in the Weide family is 
expected in November, 


Elizabeth Armstrong of Ridgefield, Connecticut was appointed Loan Librarian 
as of September 1 succeeding Robert W, Burns, Jr., who was made Science Li- 
brarian on last January 1. Miss Armstrong has had an interesting back- 
ground of experience and comes to us well qualified for the position. fFor 
seven years she was director and area director of U.S. Army Service clubs 
in the U.S. and Europe. She received her B.A, degree (Magna cum laude) 
from Jackson College, Tufts University and her masters degree in library 
science from Rutgers University. She has had previous library experience 
in Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
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- Dan Mather, Assistant Social Science Librarian, has been appointed to re- 
place Robert Royce as Acquisitions Librarian, Dan has doreexcellent work 
in the Social Science Library and he has earned the respect of all with 
whom he has worked, It is with pleasure that we report his elevation to 
the acquisitions post where he will have the opportunity for increased 
usefulness to the University community. 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO EXHIBIT 


The Library has a minimal number of exhibits scheduled for the coming school 
year, but we are faced with a vacancy on the staff which will not allow the regue- 
lar full schedule of exhibits as in the past. We are therefore inviting the 
faculty to prepare and set up suitable displays. Everyone has a hobby. Maybe 
yours is one that has some good displayable material. If you are a bit bashful 

about your abilities, we can do it anonymously. Write, phone, or contact 
Richard Beck, Head, Readers' Services, 


VISITORS 


In late May tne Library had the privilege of playing host to Talbot and Mrs. 
Jennings. The Jenningses were in Northern Idaho for a brief visit to meet with 
members of the Idaho Centennial Committee. He was here to discuss the prepara- 
tion of a scenario for a special centennial film. Following a conference with 
the Librarian and a visit to the Special Collections Room, the Jenningses were 
entertained at luncheon given by Mr. Zimmerman and members of his staff. Mr. 
and Mrs. Jennings have been the Library's most dedicated book friends, having 
given to the University several thousand books in recent years. Talbot Jennings 
is an alumnus of the University, and is best known as one of Hollywood's foremost 
scenarists, having prepared for the screen such outstanding productions as 
Mutiny on the Bounty, Northwest Passage, Anna and the King of Siam, and Romeo 
and Juliet, He is currently engaged in writing TV scenario scripts. 


It was a pleasure also to have L. H. Kirkpatrick, Librarian, and Ralph 
Thompson, Associate Librarian, of the University of Utah, visit the Library 
following the installation of the new Phi Kappa Phi chapter on the Idaho campus 
in May. Mr. Thompson brought presidential greetings and Mr. Kirkpatrick installed 
the new chapter and was the banquet speaker. Both of them were taken on a tour 
of the building by Lee Zimmerman, the Librarian, who discussed with them the 
divisional organization and functional orientation of library services that obtain 
in Idaho's new building. 


Among the other visitors to the Library were Walter H. Siemsen, cataloger at 
the Kalamazoo (Michigan) Public Library and Mr. and Mrs. James M. Deay. Mr. Deay 
is head librarian at the Emporia (Kansas) Public Library. 


NEW ACCESSIONS 


- May-July, 1960 - 
GENERAL WORKS 


Journalism 


Brown, C., H. Informing the people; a basic text in reporting 


and writing the news, 1957, 070.4 B812i 
Matthews, T. S. Name and address, an autobiography. 1960. 070.9 M432xX 
Merrill, J. C. A handbook of the foreign press. 1959. 070.1 M552h 
Middagh, John. Frontier newspaper: the El Paso Times. 1958 071.64 EL1LXm 
Thurber, James. The years with Ross. 1959, 070.9 R734Xt 


PHILOSOPHY 


Bergman, G. Meaning and existence, 1960. 146 B45m 
Crocker, L. G. An age of crisis; man and world in eighteenth 194 C872a 
century French thought. 1959, 
Randall, J. H. Aristotle, 1960 185 Ar46Yra 
Rice, E. F. The Renaissance idea of wisdom. 1958. 189 R36lr 
Russell, B. Re Wisdom of the West; a historical survey of 
Western philosophy in its social and political setting. 
1959. 109 


RELIGION 


Albright, W. F. From the stone age to Christianity; monotheism 


and the historical process, 2d ed. 1957. 291 AL15£ 
Chang, Ch'éng-chi. The practice of Zen. 1959. 294.3 C362p 
Cragg, G. R. Puritanism in the period of great persecution, 

1660-1688, 1957. 285.9 C843p 
Haber, F. C. The age of the world: Moses to Darwin. 1959, 215 H113a 
Parker, E. C. -Religious radio; what to do and how. 1948, 259 P224r 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Samford, C. D. Social studies biblicgraphy: curriculum and 
methodology. 1959. B300 Sa44s 


Sociology 


Alt, Herschel, Russia's children; a first report on child welfare 

in the Soviet Union. 1959, 362.7 AL79r 
Clausen, J. A, Sociology and the field of mental health. 1959. 616.8 C573s 
Conference Group on Correctional Organization. Theoretical 


studies in social organization of the prison. 1960, 365 C76t 
Cressey, D. R. Other people's money; a study in the social 
psychology of embezzlement. 1953. 364 C8640 
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Dressler, David. 
1959. 
Duvall, S. M. 
Ehrmann, W. W. 
Garbarino, J. W. 
Glueck, Sheldon, 


Practice and theory of probation and parole. 


Before you marr). 1959. 
Premarital dating behavior. 1959, 
Health plans and collective bargaining. 
Predicting delinquency and crime. 1959. 
Gruener, J. R. Community problems. 1954 
Myers, J. K. Family and class dynamics in mental illness. 1959. 
National Conference on Social Welfare. Casework papers pre- 
sented at the annual forum. 1959. 
Rhodes, Kathleen. Your life in the family. 1959, 
The Significance of the father; four papers from the FSAA 
biennial meeting. 1959, 
Sussmann, F. B. Law of juvenile delinquency, 
Wheeler, B. M. How to help your husband relax. 
Yang, Ch'ing-k'‘un. 
revolution, 


2d ed, 
1960, 
The Chinese family in the communist 

1959. 


1959. 


Statistics ~ Demography 


Blom, Gunnar, 
variables. 
Francis, R. G. 


Statistical estimates and transformed beta- 
1958. 

The population ahead, 1958, 

Jacobson, P. H. American marriage and divorce, 1959. 


Shiskin, Julius. Seasonal adjustments by electronic computer 
methods, 1958, 


Political Science - Law » Government 


American Assembly. The United States and Latin America, 1959 
Auerbach, M. M. The conservative illusion. 1959, 
California. University. International Urban Research 

The world's metropolitan areas. 1959. 
The Changing environment of international relations. 1956, 
Cohen, Sir Andrew. British policy in changing Africa. 1959. 


Comhaire, J. L. Le. How cities grew; the historical sociology 
of cities. 1959. 

Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, 
peace in the nuclear age. 1959, 

Crick, Bernard. The American science of politics; its 
origins and conditions. 1959, 

Dallin, Alexander. Soviet conduct in world affairs; a selection 
of readings. 1960. 

Dash, Samuel. The eavesdroppers. 1959. 

Dineen, J. F. The Kennedy family. 1959. 

Dodd, A. H. The growth of responsible government, from James 
the First to Victoria, 1956. 

Douglass, Frederick, Narrative of the life of Frederick 
Douglass, an American slave, written by himself, 1960. 

Fitzhugh, George. Cannibals all! or, Slaves without masters, 
1960, 

Hague. International Court of Justice. Case concerning the 
application of the Convention of 1902 governing the guard- 
ianship of infants. (Netherlands v. Sweden) 1958. 


Janowitz, Morris. Sociology and the military establishment. 
1959, 


Organizing 
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364.63 D8&17p 
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301.424 Eh89p 


1960 368.42 G162h 


364 G522p 
301 G922c 
616.8 M995£ 


361.8 N213c 
301.42 R346y 


301.427 S126 
364.36 Su82L 
301.426 W561h 


301.42 Yl6c 


311.2 B621s 
312 F847p 
312.5 J158a 


311.2 Sh68s 


327.73 Am346uL 
320.97 Au34c 


323.352 C128w 
327 0362 
325.342 C66b 
323.352 C734h 
341.6 C7370 
320.97 C867a 
327.47 D165s 
351.74 D26e 
320.92 K389Xd 
342.42 D661g 
326 D747X 


326, F578c¢ 


347.6 H123c 


355.3 J264s 


Kabin, G. M. Governments and politics of Southeast Asia. 1959. 
Kennedy, J. F. The strategy of peace, 1960. 

Lauwerys, J. A. Scandinavian democracy. 1958, 

Lynch, John, Spanish colonial administration,1782-1810. 1958. 


McCamy, J. L. The administration of American foreign affairs. 
1952. 

Mansergh, Nicholas. Commonwealth perspectives, 1958. 

Michigan, University. Survey Research Center, The American 
voter. 1960. 

Morris, J. A. Nelson Rockefeller, a biography. 1960. 

Ogilvie, Sir.Charles, The King's government and the common 


law, 1471-1641, 1958. 
Rippy, J. F. Globe and hemisphere; Latin, America's place in 

the post-war foreign relations of the United States, 1958, 
Spitz, David. Democracy and the challenge of power. 1958. 
Strachey, John. The end of empire. 1960, 


Economics = Business = Commerce 


Aitken, H. G. J. Taylorism at Watertown Areenal; scientific 
management in action, 1908-1915, 1960, 

American Marketing Association. Distribution costs: a key 
to profits. 1958. 

Ashton, T. S. An economic history of England: 
century. 1955. 

Avramovié, Dragoslav. Debt servicing capacity and postwar 
growth in international indebtedness. 1958. 

Baker, Stephen, Advertising layout and art direction. 1959. 

Balassa, B. A. The Hungarian experience in economic planning, 
a theoretical and empirical study, 1959. 

Bernstein, M. H. Regulating business by independent commission, 
1955. 

Black » Je De 


The 18th 


Economics for agriculture, 1959. 

Blank, D. Me The volume of residential construction, 1889- 
1950, 1954. 

Bonnett, C. E. History of employers' associations in the 
United States, 1957. 


Boskey, Shirley. Problems and practices of development banks. 


1959, 

Cavers, D. F. Electric power regulation in Latin America. 
1959, 

Caves, R. E. Trade and economic structure; models and methods, 
1960. 

Codding, G. A. Broadcasting without barriers. 1959, 

Committee for Economic Development, National objectives and 
the balance of payments problem. 1960. 

Conservation Foundation, The law of water allocation in the 


Eastern United States, 
Davis, John, 


1958. 
Natural gas and Canada-United States relations, 


1959, 
David, John, Oil and Canada-United States relations. 1959. 
DeChazeau, M. G. Integration and competition in the petroleum 
industry. 1959, 


De Kock, M. Central banking. 3d ed, 1954. 
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382 C315t 
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382.0973 C737n 
333.9 C765L 


338.27285 D294n 
338.2728 D2940 


338.476655 D356i 
332.11 D369c 


Denman, D. R. Origins of ownership; a brief history of land 


ownership and tenure in England from earliest times to the 


_ modern era. 1958. 
Diamond, William. Development Benks, 1957, 
Ecker, Paul. Handbook for supervisors. 1959. 
Fayerweather, John. Management of international operations, 


text and cases. 1960. 
Garvey, George. Deposit velocity and its significance. 1959. 
Goldwin, R. A. Toward the liberally educated executive. 1957. 


Goodrich, Carter. Government promotion of American canals and 
reilroads, 1800-1890. 1960. 

Gross, Edward. Work and society, 1958. 

Gurley, John G. Money in a theory of finance. 

Hassler, R. H. Cases in controllership. 1958. 

Henderson, W. O. The state and the industrial revolution 
in Prussia, 1740-1870. 1958. 

Herdeg, Walter. Packaging. 1959. 

Hodges, H. G. Management: principles, practices, problems, 
1956. 

Hubbard, A. H. This land of ours; community and conservation 
projects for citizens. 1960. 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. The 
economic development of British Guiana, 1953. 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. The 
economic development of Jordan. 1957. 


1960, 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. The 
economic development of Malaya. 1955, 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. The 


economic development of Nigeria. 1955. 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. The 
economic development of Syria. 1955. 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, A 
public development program for Thailand, 1959. 

Internationl Labor Office. Freedom of association and the 


protection of the right to organise, a workers' education 


manual. 1959. 
Isard, Walter. Industrial complex analysis and regional 
development. 1959, 
Kaysen, Carl. Antitrust policy; an economic and legal 
analysis. 1959. 
Kelf-Cohen, Reuben. 
a dogma. 1958. 
Kennedy, R. F. The enemy within. 1960. 
Kirby, E. S. Introduction to the economic history of China. 
1954, 
Lens, S. The crisis of American labor. 
Lerner, A. P. Essays in economic analysis. 1953. 
Lesieur, F. G. The Scanlon plan; a frontier in labor-manage- 
ment cooperation, 1958. 
Liepman, K. K. Apprenticeship; an inquiry into its adequacy 
under modern conditions, 1960. 
Lister, Louis. Europe's Coal and Steel Community, an experi- 
1960. 
Personnel audit and appraisal. 
Our growing water problems. 


Nationalisation in Britain; the end of 


1959. 


ment in economic union, 
Luck, Ze J. 


Lynch, R. G. 


1955. 
1959, 
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331.24 L565s 
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658.3 L963p 
333.9 L991lo 


Mack, R. P. 
analysis of shoe buying. 

McKenna, J. P. 

Mason, E. 5. 
1957. 


Factors influencing consumption: an experimental 
1954, 

Aggregate economic analysis, 1955, 
Economic concentration and the monopoly problem, 


Meyer, J. R. The economics of competition in the transpor-~ 
tation industries, 1959, 

Michigan, University, School cf Business Administration, 
Increasing sales efficiency, 1959, 

Miller, S, S. Manufacturing policy, 1957, 

National Bureau of Economic Research, Exploratory committee 
on research in securities markets, Research in securities 


markets. 1946, 

National Bureau of Economic Research, Financial Research 
Program. Research in the capital and securities market, 
1954, 


National Industrial Conference Roard, Progress against 
inflation; a series of talks on the subject, 1960. 
Nett, Roger, An introduction to electronic data processing, 

1959, 
Pierson, F. C. The education of American businessmen; a 
study of university-college programs in business admin-~ 


istration. 1959, 
Princeton University, Management in the industrial world, 
1959. 


Prochnow, H. V. The Federal Reserve System, 1960, 

Reuber, G. L. The growth and changing composition of trade 
between Canada and the United States, 1960, 

Reynolds, L. G. The evolution of wage structure, 

River basin development, 1957, 


1956, 


Rogers, G. W. Alaska in transition: the southest region, 1960, 
Roy, R. H. The administrative process, 1958. 
Sannwald, Rolf. Economic integration; theoretical assump- 
tions and consequences of European unification, 1959. 
Shaw, S. J. Salesmanship; modern viewpoints on personal 
communication, 1960, 
Solomon, Ezra, The management of corporate capital, 1959, 


Stieber, J. W. 

Thornton, R. H. 

Thurston, J. 
techniques, 1949, 

Ulmer, M. J. Capital in transportation, communications, 
and public utilities: its formation and financing. 
1960, 

U. S. Congress, Senate, Committee on the Judiciary. A 
study of the antitrust laws, their administration, inter- 
pretation, and effect, 1958, 

Warburg, Fredric, An occupation for gentlemen, 

Water resources, 1957, 

Watkins, J. L. The 100 greatest advertisements: 
1959. 


The steel industry wage structure, 
British shipping. 1959. 
Basic internal auditing principles and 


1959, 


1959, 


2d rev. ed, 


Whittaker, Edmund, Schools and streams of economic thought, 
1960, 

Wiles, R. M. Serial publication in England before 1750. 
1957, 
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Youtsler, J. S. Labor's wage policies in the twentieth century. 

1956. 331.2 Y88L 
Zimmermann, E. W. Conservation in the production of petro- 

leum, 1957. 338.2728 Z265c 


Education = Psychology 


Education 


Barry, Ruth. Modern issues in guidance~personnel work. 

1957. 371.42 B279m 
Bemis, Maynard. Boardsmanship; a guide for the school board 

member. 1955. 379.153 B425b 
Campbell, R. F. The dynamics of school~-community relation- 

ships. 1955. 370.193 C153d 
Committee for Economic Development. Paying for better public 

schools. 1959, 379.11 C737p 
Conant, J. B. The child, the parent, and the state, 1959. 373.73 C742c 
Cook, Le A. School problems in human relations. 1957. 370.193 C772s 
Cramer, R. V. Administration and supervision in the elementary 

school, 1960. 372 C848a 
Culbertson, J. A. Administrative relationships, a casebook. 

1960. 371.2 C897a 
Davies, D. R. The dynamics of group action. 1954-56. . 370.193 D286d 
Dixon, Willis. Education in Denmark. 1958, 370.9489 D647e 
Eells, Hastings. Writing a thesis, a guide to writing term 

papers, theses and long reports, 4th ed. 1947, 378.17 Ee55w 
Farina, A. M. Growth through play. 1959. 371.74 F226¢ 
Gatner, E. S. M. Research and report writing. 1958. 378.17 G226r 
General Aniline and Film Corporation. Ozalid Audio-Visual 

Dept. They see what you mean; visual communication with the 

overhead projector, 1959, 371.335 G286t 
Governor's Conference on Educational Television, Sacramento, 

California, 1952. Proceedings. 1952. 371.3358 G746p 
Grinnell, J. E. The school and the community; educational 

and public relations, 1955. 370,193 G885s 
Kolbert, Jack, A first French handbook for teachers in ele- 

mentary schools, 1958, 372.6 K831f 
Krug, E. A. The secondary school curriculum. 1960. 373 K936s 
Langdon, Grace. Helping parents understand their child's 

school; a handbook for teachers, 1957, 370.973 L259h 
Lieberman, Myron. The future of public education. 1960. 379.73 L621f 
Lindsey, Margaret. Improving laboratory experiences in 

teacher education, 1959. 370.78 L648i 
Martin, W. E. Child behavior and development, 1959. 372.1 M365ch 
Miller, F. A. Planning student activities. 1956, 371.8 M613p 
Ovsiew, Leon. Budgeting for better schools, 1960. 379.11 Ov7b 
Patterson, F. K. High schools for a free society; education 

for citizenship in American secondary schools, 1960. 307 P277h 
Phillips, B. N. Psychology at work in the elementary school 

classroom. 1960, 370,15 P54l1p 
Pond, M. Z. Citizens survey their school needs, 1954, 379.15 P773c 
Scott, C. W. The great debate: our schools in crisis, 1959. 370.973 Sco83g 
Selden, W. K. Accreditations; a struggle over standards in 

higher education. 1960. 378.73 Se48a 


Stautz, C. H. Planning your school building dollar. 1960, 371.62 St29p 
Tiegs, E. W. Teaching the social stucies; a guide to better 


citizenship. 1959, 372.83 T442t 
Walton, John. Administration and policy-making in education. : . 

1959. 371.2 W176a 
Wayland, S. R. Aids to community analysis for the school 

administrator, 1956. 379,15 W364a 
Willey, R. D. V. Guidance in elementary education. 1960. 371.42 W669g 


Wilson, L. C, School-community improvement. 1959. 370.193 W695s 


Psychology 


Art Directors Club of New York. Creativity, an examination 

of the creative process. 1959, 155 Ar75c 
Bernard, H. W. Toward better personal adjustment. 131.3 B456t 
Mandler, George. The language of psychology. 1959. 150 M313L 
Upham, C. W. Salem witchcraft; with an account of Salem 

village and a history of opinions on withcraft and 

kindred subjects, 1959. 133.4 Up3s 
Waters, R. H. Principles of comparative psychology. 1960. 151.3 W318p 
Wolberg, L. R. The technique of psychotherapy. 1954. 616.8 W83t 


Physical Education 


Allen, Mel, It takes heart, 1959. 613.73 AL54i 


Cerutty, P. W. Running with Cerutty. 1959. 613.733 C337r 
Loken, N. C. Complete book of gymnastics, 1960. 613.72 L836c 
McGuire, F. Defensive basketball. 1959. 613.7251 M179d 


National Conference on Fitness of Secondary School Youth, 
Washington D. C, 1958. Youth and fitness, a program for 


secondary schools; report. 1959. 613.7 N1L9O9y 
Ruff, W. K. Gymnastics: beginner to competitor, 1959. 613.72 R838¢g 
Shepard, N. M. Foundations and principles of physical edu- 

cation. 1960. 613.7 Sh47f 
Williams, A. M. Recreation for the aging. 1953. 613.75 W67r 


PHILOLOGY 


Chernykh, P. I. Istoricheskaia grammatika russkogo iazyka. 
1954. 491.7 C423i 


Eichner, Hans. Reading German for scientists, 1959, 438.6 Ei24r 
Fouché, Pierre, Traite’ de prononciation francaise, 2nd ed. 

1959, 441,5 F822t 
Michigan, University, Latin Workshop. Experimental materials. 

1954, 478.2 M582e 
Middle English dictionary, 1952- R 427.02 M584 
Modern Language Association of America. Materials list for 

use by teachers of modern foreign languages. 1959. B 407 M72m 
Thomas, A. V. Dictionnaire des difficultés de la langue 

francaise. 1956. R 443 T361d 


PURE SCIENCE 


Bonn, G. S. Japanese journals in science and technology, an 
annotated checklist. 1960. B 505 B642j 


Science via television, 1950. 
Science and resources: prospects 
1959. 


Poole, Lynn. 
Resources for the Future, 
and implications of technological advance. 


Mathematics 


Abhyankar. S. S. 
geometry. 
Arrow, K. J. 
1958. 
Kemeny, J. G. Finite Markov chains. 1960. 
McLachlan, N. W. Bessel functions for engineers. 
Mathematical Association of America. Committee on the 
Undergraduate Program, Elementary mathematics of sets 
with applications. 1958. 
Robinson, E. A. An introduction to infinitely many variates, 
1959. 
Suppes, P. C. Axiomatic set theory. 1960. 
Vajda, S. Readings in linear programming. 
Yano, Kentaro, 
cations, 


Ramification theoretic methods in algebraic 
1959, 
Studies in linear and non-linear programming. 


1955. 


1958. 
The theory of Lie derivatives and its appli- 
1957. 


Physical Sciences 


Advances in spectroscopy, 1959, 

Brillouin, Léon, Wage propagation and group velocity, 

British Society of Rheology, 
1959. 

Conference on Quantum Electronics-Resonance Phenomena, 
Highview, N. Y. 1959. Quantum electronics, a symposium, 


1960, 
Rheology of disperse systems. 


1960, 

Contemporary equipment for work with radioactive isotopes, 
1959. 

Gmelin, Leopold. Gemlins Handbuch der anorganischen chemie,. 
1924- 


Gortner, R. A. Selected topics in colloid chemisty with 
especial reference to biochemical problems, 1937. 

Hershenson, H. M. Infrared absorption spectra: index for 

Landshoff, R. K. M. The plasma in a magnetic field. 

Laurence, W. L. Men and atoms; the discovery, the uses, and 
the future of atomic energy. 1959, 


Lawson, W. D. Preparation of single crystals. 1958, 


Leck, J. H. Pressure measurement in vacuum systems, 1957. 
Lewis, Jack, Modern coordination chemistry: principles and 
methods, 1960, 


Mysels, K. J. 


Introduction to colloid chemistry. 
Overman, R. T. 


Radioisotope techniques. 1960, 


1959. 


Trotman=-Dickenson, A. F. 
Wiberg, K. B. 


Biological Sciences 


Albert Jan Kluyver, his life and work: 


selected papers, bibliography and addenda. 1959, 
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Free radicals: an introduction, 1959, 
Laboratory technique in organic chemistry. 1960. 


biographical memoranda, 
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576 K718X 


Ancona, Umberto d', The struggle for existence, 1954, 

Bischoff, Hans. Biologie der Hymenopteren: eine Naturgeschichte 
der Hautflugler, 1927, 
Bold, H. C. Morphology cf plants. 
Conn, H. J. Staining procedures used by the Biological Stain 

Commission, 1960. 

Darwin, C. R. Evolution by natural selection. 

Fried, M. H. Readings in anthropology. 1959. 

Hale, L. Je Biological laboratory data, 1958. 

Heilbrunn, L. V. Protoplasmatologia. 1954- 

International Symposium on the Origin of Life on the Earth, 
Moscow, 1957. Proceedings, 1959. 

Lindau, Gustav. Thesaurus litteraturae mycologicae et 
lichenologicae. 1908-17, 

Nuttall, G. H. F. Ticks, a monograph of the Ixodoidea. 
1960. 

Pierce, F. N. The genitalia of the tineid families of the 
Lepidoptera of the British Islands, 1935, 

Progress in industrial microbiology. 1959. 

Reuter, 0. M. Lebensgewohnheiten und instinkte der insekten, 
1913. 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey, Institute of 
Microbiology. Microbiology, yesterday and today. 1959, 

Schwartz, C. W. The wild mammals of Missouri, 1959. 

Shlyk, A. A. Tagged atom method of studying the biosynthesis 
of chlorophyll. 1958. 

Skerman, V. B. D. A guide to the identification of the genera 
of bacteria, with methods and digests of generic charac- 
terisitcs, 1959, 

Slastenenko, E. P, The freshwater fishes of Canada. 1958. 

Stacy, Re. W. Biological and medical electronics. 1960. 

Steward, F. C. Plant physiology: a treatise. 1959. 

Texas. University. Biological contributions; a collection of 
essays and research articles dedicated to John Thomas 
Patterson on the occasion of his éightieth birthday. 1959. 

U. S. Brookhaven National Laboratory, Upton, N. Y. The photo- 
chemical apparatus, its structure and function, 1959. 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Library. Plant science catalog; 
botany subject index. 1958. 

Wigglesworth, V. B. The control of growth and form; a study of 
the epidermal cell in an insect, 


1957. 


1958. 


Vv. 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


Wise, J. K. Patent law in the research laboratory. 1955. 


Medicine and Allied Fields 


Alcoholics Anonymous comes of age. 
Casselman, W. G. B. 
Colowick, Sidney P. 
Davenport, H. A. 

_ 1960. 
Eranko, Olavi. Quantitative methods in histology and micro- 
scopic histochemistry. 1955, 


1957. 

Histochemical technique, 
ed. Glutathione. 1954, 
Histological and histochemical technics. 


1959. 
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608. W754p 


616.861 AL181 
611.018 C272h 
612.014469 C719¢g 
611.018 D274h 


611.018 Erl2q 


Gomori, G. 


1957. 
Jaco, E. G. 
Kaplan, M. 
Murray, M. R. 


1884 to 1950. 


Quigley, T. B. 


Roberts, Ffrangcon. 


1959. 


Von Bekésy, Georg. 


Welch, Henry. 
1954. 


Williams, J. F. 


manual of basic information for teachers. 
Williams, J. F. 


manual of basic information for teachers, 


Alden, J. L. 
1959. 


Microscopic histochemistry. 
Hilliard, Marion, 


1952 
A woman doctor looks at love and life. 


Patients, physicians and illness, 1958 


Anatomy and physiology of speech. 1960. 
A bibliography of the research in tissue culture; 
1953. 


Sports injuries, 1959, 


Experiments in hearing. 1960. 
Principles and practice of antibiotic therapy. 


Alcohol, the study of a current problem; a 
1953. 
Narcotics, the study of a modern problem; a 
1952. 


Engineering 


Design of industrial exhaust systems. 3d ed. 


American Institute of Mining, Metallurgical, and Petroleum 


Engineers, 


industry, 


American Standards Association. 
for Pressure Piping, B31. 


Seventy-five years of progress in the mineral 
1871-1946. 1948, 


Sectional Committee on Code 
American standard code for 


pressure piping. 1955, 
Beedle, L. S. Plastic design in structural steel: lecture 
notes, 1955 summer course. 1957. 
S. J. Principles of machine design, 1955. 


Berard, 
Boeker, G. F. 


California Water Conference, Sacramento, 1945. 
California water conference. 


Chellis, R. D. 


of pile foundations. 


Condit, C. W. 
1960, 


Corcoran, W. H. 
1960, 


lems. 
Croft, T. W. 


Davidson, R. L. 


tenance, 
D'Aszo, J. J. 

1960. 
DeWitt, David, 


Dummer, G. W, A. 


Foust, A. S. 
Holm, Ragnar. 
Hughes, W. L. 


Humphrey, W. S. 


1958. 
Karplus, We. J. 
1959. 


611. 18 G586m 


618.1 H558w 
610.8 J1l5p 
612.78 Kl4la 


B 611.018 M965b 
617.1 Q4s 


Medical terms, their origin and construction. 


610.3 R542m 
612.85 V89le 


615.32 W443p 
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616.86 W673n 


621.6 AL22d 


622.09 Am35s 


621.867 Am38a 


624.182 B392p 
621.81 B45p 


Gas-lubricated bearings, a critical survey. 1958. 621.822 B633g 


Proceedings of 
1946. 
Pile-driving handbook; 
1944, 
American building art: the nineteenth century. 


Introduction to chemical engineering prob- 


Steam boilers. 2ded, 1937. 
Successful process plan practices; main~ 
and safety. 1958. 


Feedback control system analysis and synthesis. 


Transistor eiectronics, 1957. 
Modern electronic components, 1959, 


Principles of unit operations, 1960. 
Electric contacts handbook, 3d ed. 1958. 
Nonlinear electrical networks, 1960, 


Switching circuits with computer applications. 


Analog methods: Computation and simulation. 


627 C128p 


theory, design, practice 


624.154 C418pi 
624.09 C753a 


660.76 C81li 
621.184 C874s 


660.281 D284s 


629.83 D339f 
621.38 D517t 
621.38 D896m 
660.284 F829p 
621.317 H73e 
621.319 H874n 


621.38 H887s 


621.38 So69a Ed2 


Kingery, W. D. 
1959. 
Kirchmayer, L. K. 

1959. 
McMaster, R. C. Nondestructive testing handbook. 1959. 
Markov, N. M. Calculation of the aerodynamic characteristics 

of turbine blading. 1958, 

Markus, John. Handbook of electronic control circuits. 
Maxwell, W. A. Metals for nuclear reactors, 1959. 
Meetham, A. R. Atmospheric pollution, its origins and pre- 


Property measurements at high temperature. 


Economic control of interconnected systems. 


1959. 


vention, 2d rev, ed. 1956. 
Moore, M. B. Theory and application of mechanical engineering 
measurements, 1960, 
Nielsen, J. N. Missile aerodynamics, 1960. 
Purdy, K. W. Wonderful world of the automobile. 1960. 
Radzimovsky, E. I. Lubrication of bearings. 1959. 


Savant, C. J. 
Schultz, M. A. 
1955. 
Skrotzki, B. G. A. Electric generation, hydro, diesel, and 

gas-turbine stations, 1956. 
Skrotzki, B. G. A. Electric generation:steam stations, 
Skrotzki, B. G. A. Electric system operation, 1954, 
Skrotzki, B. G. A. 
Skrotzki, B. G. A. 


Basic feedback control system design. 1958. 
Control of nuclear reactors and power plants. 


1956. 


Steam and gas turbines, 1950. 

Smullin, L. D. Noise in electron devices. 1959. 

Stubbs, F. W. Handbook of heavy construction. 1959, 

Symposium on Thermal Properties, Purdue University. 1959 
Thermodynamic and transport properties of gasses, liquids, 
and solids. 1959. 

Van Vlack, L. H. Elements of materials science; an introduc- 
tory text for engineering students, 1959, 


Veinott, C, G. Theory and design of small induction motors. 
1959. 


Warschauer, D. M. 

Zenz, Frederick A. 
1960. 

Zerban, A. H. 


Semiconductors and transistors, 1959. 
Fluidization and fluid-particle systems. 


Power plants. 2d ed. 1956, 


Agriculture 


American Dairy Science Association, 
training manual. 1959, 


Dodge, Bernard Ogilvie. Dieeases and pests of ornamental 


Dairy industry plant 


plants. 1960, 
Halperin, Haim. Changing patterns in Israel agriculture, 
1957. 


MacSwan, I. C. Oregon plant disease control handbook. 

Mohr, W. Die butter, 1958. 

Rohm and Haas Company. Compendium of plant deseases. 1959. 

Shaw, M. D. Bibliography on methods for determining soil 
moisture. 1959, 

Tidbury, G. E. The bulk harvesting of orchard fruit. 

United Kingdom Dairy Association, 

industry. 1959, 


1960 


1958. 
The United Kingdom dairy 


Electric transmission and distribution.1954, 
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Forestry 


Clar, C. Re California Government and forestry from Spanish 
days until the creation of the Department of Natural 
Resources in 1927. 1959, 

Duerr, W. A. Fundamentals of forestry economics. 1960. 

Grundlagen der Forstwirtschaft; in Ubersicht, Zahl, Tabelle, 
Regel, Vorschrift, Gesetz, 1959. 

Kaufman, Herbert. The forest ranger, a study in adminis~- 
trative behavior, 1960. 

Kramer, P. J. Physiology of trees, 1960. 


Metcalf, Woodbridge. Native trees of the San Francisco 


Bay region. 1959, 

Streyffert, Thorsten. World timber; trends and prospects. 
1958. 

West, C. J. Flameproofing. 1959, 


Home Economics 


Fitzsimmons, Cleo, Management for you. 1958. 

Fleck, H. C. Exploring your home and family living. 1959. 

Lewis, D. S. Clothing construction and wardrobe planning. 
1955. 

Shuey, R. M. Learning about children. 1958. 

Starr, M. C. Management for better living. 1956. 

Stevenson, G. (T). Introduction to foods and nutrition. 
1960, 


Swift, Henry. Running a happy family. 1960. 


Technology 


American Meat Institute Foundation. 
meat products, 1960, 

American Society for Metals. Impurities and imperfections. 
1955. 

American Society for Metals, Liquid metals and solidifica- 
tion. 1958. 


American Society for Metals. Theory of alloy phases. 1956. 


Bornemann, Alfred. Metals technology. 1954. 

Clarke, R. J. Process engineering in the food industries, 
1957. 

Duecker, W. W. The manufacture of sulfuric acid. 1959. 

Edwards, H. G. Specifications. 1953. 

Gatlin, Carl. Petroleum engineering. 1960. 

Hess, M. Paint film defects, their causes and cure. 1951 

Phillips, C. J. Glass the miracle maker, its history, 
technology, manufacture and applications. 1948. 

Smith, Fred. The chemistry of plant gums and mucilages 
and some related polysaccharides, 1959. 


FINE ARTS 


Art and Architecture 


Albers, Anni. On designing. 1959. 
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The science of meat and 
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746 AL140 


Allsopp, Bruce. A history of Renaissance architecture. 1959. 
American Abstract Artists, The world of ebstract art, 1957. 


Architectural Record. Apartments and dormitories, 1958. 

Architectural Record, A treasury of contemporary houses, 
1954. 

Baur, J.1.H. Bradley Walker Tomlin. 1957, 

Bradbury, D. E. Anatomy and construction of the human 
figure. 1949, 

Brooks, Leonard, Oil painting, traditional and new, 1959, 

Canaday, J. E. Mainstreams of modern art. 1959. 

Chamberlain, M. W. Guide to art reference books, 1959. 

Clark, K. M. The nude; a study in ideal form. 

Craig, H. T. Homes with character. 1952. 

Duncan, D. D. The Kremlin, 1960, 

Falk, Edwin A. Practical portrait photography for home and 
studio, 1959, 

Fawcett, Robert. On the art of drawing. 1958. 

Goodrich, Lloyd. Winslow Homer. 1959, 

Graphis annual. 1959-60. 

Grousset, René. Chineseart and culture, 1959, 

Hess, T. B. Willem de Kooning. 1959. 

Jeanneret-Gris, C. E. OEuvre complete 1952-1957. 1957. 

Kepes, Gyorgy. Language of vision, 1959. 

Ortloff, H. S. The book of landscape design. 1959. 

Parkins, M. F. City planning in Soviet Russia. 1953. 

Podszus, C. 0. Art, a selected annotated art bibliography. 
1960. 

Porter, Fairfield, Thomas Eakins, 1959. 

Prolss, Gottfried, Schriften fur Architekten, 1957. 

Rand, Paul, Paul Rand, his work from 1946 to 1958. 1959 

Relouge, I. E. Masterpieces of figure painting. 1959. 

Rosenberg, Jakob. Great Draughtsmen from Pisanello to 
Picasso. 1959. 

Schwandner, J. G. Calligraphy. 1958, 

Singer, Irving. Santayana's aesthetics; a critical intro- 
duction, 1957, 

Smith, G. E. Ke Sweden builds. 1957. 

Sternberg, H. Realistic abstract art. 1959. 

Sullivan, Michael. Chinese art in the twentieth century. 
1959. 

Sweeney, J. J. The Miréd atmosphere, 1959, 

Trilling, M. D. Design your home for living. 1953. 

Verdet, André, Fernand Léger, 1956. 

Wallace, Don, Shaping America's products. 1956. 

Whitney Museum of American Art, New York, Nature in ab- 
straction; the relation of abstract painting and 
sculpture to nature in twentieth-century American art. 
1958. 

Witzemann, H, M. Raum, Werkstoff, Farbe. 1957. 

Zielinski, S. A. Encyclopedia of hand-weaving. 1959. 

Zucker, Paul. Town and square from the agora to the village 
green, 1959, 
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Music 


Daniel (Liturgical drama) The play of Daniel; a thirteenth- 
century musical drama. 1959. 

Hanson, Howard. Harmonic materials of modern family music; 
resources of the tempered scale. 1960. 

Lenormand, René. A study of twentieth-century harmony. 

. (Etude sur.l'harmonie moderne). 1915. 

Music Educators’ National Conference. The music curricu- 
lum in secondary schools: handbook for junior and 
senior high schools, 1959, 

Music Educators' National Conference. Music in American 
Life Commission VI: Music in the Senior High School, 
Music in the senior high school, 1959. 

Terry, C. S. Bach's orchestra. 1932, 


Dramatics 


Franklin, Joe, 
treasury. 

Moody, Richard. The Astor Place riot. 1958, 

Niklaus, Thelma. Harlequin; or, the rise and fall of a 
Bergamask rogue. 1956, 

Sabbattini, Nicola. Pratica di fabricar scene e machine 
ne' teatri. 1955. 


Classics of the silent screen; a pictorial 
1960, 


Literature 


Akademiia nauk SSSR, Institut mirovoi literatury. 
istorii russkoi sovetskoi literatury,. 

Balakian, A. E. Surrealism: 
1959. 

Bieber, K. F. L'Allemagne vue par les ecrivains de la 
Résistance francaise, 1954, 

Boyle, K. Generation without farewell. 1959. 
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